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Photographing Niagara Falls 


WILLIAM H. KUNZ 


ROBABLY more photographs are made 

of Niagara Falls than of any other single 

natural wonder in America. Not only 
that, but it is also true that a larger proportion 
of the exposures are unsuccessful than those 
made of any other subject that can be men- 
tioned. Perhaps my experiences in making 
over one thousand negatives of the Falls may be 
of benefit to other would-be picture-makers. 

First, let us consider what lens and shutter 
are most desirable. The best results will be 
obtained with an anastigmat lens of as good 
a quality as possible, and used with a focal- 
plane or a fast inter-lens shutter. In the absence 
of a shutter capable of giving very high speeds, 
such a one as the Optimo, Koilos, Compound or 
Ilex, or any which will make an exposure even 
of 1/150 second, may be used. A camera of 
the reflecting-type is very useful for some pic- 
tures, but is utterly useless for others. The 
camera that I used in all my work at the Falls 
is an ordinary tripod-camera fitted with a 
direct-vision finder and a good focal-plane shutter. 
The camera is 8 x 10 and is fitted with a set of 
standard anastigmat lenses of different focal 
lengths — from 6 to 30 inches. The wide-angle 
lenses are used to make pictures at the foot of the 
Falls, and the long-focus are for distant views. 

The best plates to use are the orthochromatic, 
and preferably those of the non-filter or anti- 
screen class. Nearly all of my pictures are 
made on color-sensitive plates without the use 
of a filter. The best season of year is during 
the months of June and July, but some views of 
the Canadian Falls may be made to good advan- 
tage as late as September. Of course, all pic- 
tures ought to be made when the sun is shining, 
and preferably with clouds in the sky. 

The general view from the steel-arch bridge 
is the easiest of all pictures to get, for the rea- 
son that one may work earlier and later in the 
day and the direction of the wind makes no 
particular difference, the only unfavorable one 
being when it blows in such a way as to drive 
the mist against, and over, the top of the Falls. 





The best time to get this view is between twelve 
and one o’clock, and if there are clouds in the 
sky the pictorial quality of the picture is greatly 
improved. Use an orthochromatic plate with- 
out a filter, and wait until the little steamer, 
which makes hourly trips to the foot of the Falls, 
is in a good position — preferably in the fore- 
ground of the seene —and give an exposure of 
Veo second with a diaphragm aperture of F/8 or 
U.S. 4. On account of the distance the Falls are 
from the bridge, it is not necessary to make the 
exposure as fast as 1g, but that should be 
the ratio. If the shutter used is marked 490, 
stop the lens down to F/16 or F/22, as many 
shutters marked 1499 give an actual exposure of 
only 5p and sometimes only 145 to 149 second. 
The general view from Prospect Point should 
be made in the same way and under the same 
conditions, and an exposure given of about 
1475 second. 

The American Falls from Goat Island comes 
next, and is much more difficult to photograph 
than it looks. The time to get the best lighting 
is just when the sun strikes the mist at the foot 
of the Falls, which is at about twelve o’clock. It 
can be made at a quarter before or until a 
quarter after twelve, but the best time is exactly 
at twelve. Stop to about F/11 and give an 
exposure of 145 second. 

The Canadian Falls from the Cave of the 
Winds will next attract the camerist’s attention. 
This view can be made any time after two 
o’clock and should have an exposure of about 
145 second at F/11. Going down below to the 
Cave of the Winds one finds some of the most 
impressive views of the Falls. At the water’s 
edge, just as one comes to the American Falls, 
is a large rock with a flat top. This is Fisher- 
man’s Rock and, if clear of mist, is the place 
from which to make the views of the famous 
Cave of the Winds and the Rock of Ages. For 
this subject a wide-angle lens is best, but one 
may get very good results with the regular lens. 
The view should be a vertical one, not an oblong. 
To get the best lighting, the sun should not 
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AMERICAN FALLS FROM PROSPECT POINT 


strike the water all the way down, but should 
come only about half way. This happens some- 
where near twelve o’clock. If, at the time of 
exposure, persons are crossing the bridge to the 
Rock of Ages, their inclusion in the picture 
serves to break up the unpleasant line of the 
bridge and adds human interest to the picture. 
The exposure should be about Yo at F /16. 
Use as large a stop as will give good definition 
all over the plate, and make the exposure pro- 
portionally faster. When one works at the 
foot of the Falls, the exposures should be as fast 
as possible, because the water will show motion 
with even an exposure of 459 second. If the 


wind happens to blow from the north, so that 
the Rock of Ages is inaccessible, a very interest- 
ing picture may be made by turning to the left 
at the foot of the Cave of the Winds stairway 
and going to the Canadian Falls. This view can 
be made at any time between one and three 
o'clock, with an exposure of 145 second at F/11. 








W. H. KUNZ 


This view can be made also from several points, 
and with a lens of any focal-length. 

The view that pleases me most is made from 
about half-way between the stairway and the 
Falls with the camera set up as close to the 
wall of rock as possible. With a south wind 
one can often get some very interesting pictures 
of persons coming from under the Falls from 
the Cave of the Winds. Also, by climbing up 
the slope of rock to the top path, one can see 
behind the sheet of water and, watchful of the 
right moment, can get a picture of the back of 
the Falls, showing the bridge between the two 
Falls. This is the most difficult picture to 
make of the Falls, and gives a very impressive 
idea of the power of the water. 

If one takes the elevator on the other side of 
the American Falls, and descends to the foot, 
very good views may be obtained from any 
point on the rocks. From a rather near point 
of view, the best lens to use is a wide-angle, but 
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BRIDAL VEIL AND ROCK OF AGES 


views may be made from any distance and with 
any lens. The exposure must be very fast, as 
detail in the rocks below is unimportant. I 
secured my best negative with an exposure of 
IA, second at F/11. 

Do not miss the trip on the steamer “ Maid 
of the Mist,” for the best views of the Falls can 
be seen only from the boat. If possible, select 
a day when the wind blows from the north, as 
Terrapin Point will then be quite free from 
mist. Interesting pictures, to begin with, can 
be made of the passengers on deck in oilskin- 
A good view of the American Falls can 
be had just after the boat leaves the dock ; make 
the exposure about 499 second at F/8.  In- 
stead of donning the oilskins when going through 
the sheet of mist, stay in the cabin and work on 
the lower deck in comfort. Just as the boat is 
the other side of the American Falls, 


suits. 


passing 


one can get a very good view of it all the way 
Terrapin Point next comes into view. 


across. 








For this give an exposure of about 499 second 


at F/8. After the boat gets in front of the 
Point, the water is rather rough, and care must 
be taken, otherwise the pictures will be blurred. 
The only way to work is to make the exposures 
when the boat is at rest, after a downward rock- 
ing motion, and before it has started upwards. 
OF course this time is very short, so one must 
be ready to make an exposure on the instant. 
The exposures can be very rapid. I have made 
very good negatives with an exposure of 450 
second, using a wide-angle lens working at F/16 
or YS5oo second at F/8. For this subject I 
prefer an 8-inch lens on a 5x7 plate, or 81% to 
10 on an 8x 10 plate. The direction of 
wind is northeast and the best time about one 
o'clock. This particular view can be made as 
late as two o’clock, but will lose detail if made 
later. The pictures from the boat are among 
the most interesting views that 
and are well worth the attempt. 


best 


‘an be made, 
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Canadian side must be made at twelve o’clock 


Pietures of the American Falls from 


and with a very fast exposure. 1259 second at 
F/11 is not too fast. 

The view of Terrapin Point from Victoria 
Park is best made when the wind is in the 
northwest, and the best time is about one o’clock. 
Give same exposure as for the American Falls. 

The view of the Canadian side of the Horse- 
Shoe Falls can be made any time between two 
and four o’clock. This part is usually free of 
mist. Give an exposure of about Yooq second 
at F/11. 

All views of the rapids above the Falls should 
be made early in the day when the light is low 
and the shadows are long. I prefer to work 
between eight and nine o’clock on these, giving 
an exposure of about 14 second at F/11. 
Views of the Whirlpool Rapids and along the 
Gorge should be made as near noon as possible, 
so as to have both banks lighted at the same 
time. Make the exposures rather fast. Usually 
about 450 second at F/S will give detail 
in everything. 

In closing, let me give a word of caution 
about developing these exposures. Keep them 
quite thin. Do not have any more density than 
is necessary to make the whites print clear and 
show all possible detail. 

Winter-views of the Falls are made much the 
same as those in summer, in that all the expo- 
sures are very short. The negatives should be 
kept thin in development. [Most travelers 
passing Niagara Falls, particularly amateur 
photographers and newly-married couples, do 
not neglect to secure a few camera-records of 
this great natural wonder; but, as Mr. Kunz 


has pointed out, most of these are doomed to 
failure. The train obligingly stops sufficiently 
long to enable the passengers to enjoy the spec- 
tacle and, although the weather-conditions may 
be favorable at the time, the camerist does 
not appear to appreciate the many difficul- 
ties which attend the task of obtaining really 
successful pictures. The uninitiated might spend 
a week at the Falls, making exposures at all 
hours of the day, and yet fail to obtain one 
satisfactory result. While the enthusiast is con- 
suming plate after plate, or cartridge after car- 
tridge, the resident professional — thoroughly 
familiar with the vacillating conditions of light 
and wind — scorns to expose a plate. It is for 
this reason, and, particularly, for the experts 
who can spend only a day or two at the Falls, 
that we invited Mr. Kunz to supply trustworthy 
data. Hence, there will be no need for the 
‘amerist or even the most experienced profes- 
sional — unless he be a water-falls specialist — 
to flounder about in the dark regarding the most 
suitable time of day, light, exposure, plates, ete., 
when intent upon making absolutely-successful 
pictures of America’s greatest Falls. It is well 
known that the sky in a negative made on a 
clear day will print white. Clouds, therefore, 
will add to the artistic quality of the resulting 
picture and, if not included in the same negative, 
they may be introduced by means of double- 
printing. For any view made which does not 
include clouds, a cloud-negative to use with it 
should be taken about the same time of day and 
from the same point of view. The horizon-line 
must be included in the cloud-negative, so that 
the clouds will have their proper location in the 
picture. — Editor. | 


A Standard Developer for All Plates and Films 


PHIL M. RILEY 


EVELOPERS come and developers go, 
but pyro apparently has come to make a 
permanent stay. Most of the develop- 
ing-agents which have become known since the 
early days of pyro are really worth while ; many 
of them are used for papers, as well as plates or 
films ; and a few are almost indispensable for spe- 
cialized work. With all this in recommendation, 
however, there is none among them which threat- 
ens to usurp the position held so long by pyro. 
In negative work this old-time agent is the 
one standard developer for both plates and films 
the world over. All manufacturers print a pyro 
formula, many giving it the preference over 
The greatest of them 


other developing-agents. 





still give it first preference. With it H. and D. 
(Hurter and Duffield) speed-numbers are deter- 
mined. Probably fifty per cent of all camera- 
users still employ it. Even the lure of the 
so-called universal” developers—of which there 
are several — for plates, films and papers alike, 
according to dilution, has not been able to lessen 
this percentage. In fact, admitting the unques- 
tioned convenience of a universal developer-prep- 
aration, the fact remains, strangely enough, that 
most workers adopt different developers for nega- 
tives and prints. They of course use the newer 
stainless-developers for gaslight and bromide- 
prints, but, as already stated, not over one-half 
of them use the same or a similar developer for 
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TERRAPIN ROCK FROM BOAT 


their negatives. What, then, are the qualities 
of pyro which prove so attractive and which 
have served to ensure its popularity in every 
branch of photography these many years ¢ 

Most important of all, probably, is the fact 
that it provides, for silver bromide, a powerful 
reducer, which is readily controlled and adjusted 
to a wide range of conditions. It works well 
with additions of water, bromide, or alkali, 
which would have a deleterious effect upon 
many other developers. As new printing-pro- 
cesses have appeared upon the market, each 
with its own peculiar requirements in respect 
to negative-quality, the devotees of pyro have 
found it easy to adapt their favorite developer 
to the new conditions because of its great lati- 
tude in use. Within a reasonable time, not too 


long for convenience nor too short for control, 
pyro, rightly used, gives, from a correct exposure, 
an harmonious negative of excellent printing- 
quality, possessing a wealth of shadow-detail 
and highlights not too dense. 








Copyright, 1910, by W. H. Kunz 


Pyro, either dry or in solution, decomposes 
very rapidly if exposed to the air. In solution 
it absorbs oxygen and darkens so quickly that it 
can be used only once. In spite of this, how- 
ever, its low cost makes it an economical devel- 
oper, and one has the satisfaction of always 
working with a fresh solution. If corked in a 
bottle with a suitable preservative, a pyro solu- 
tion will keep in good condition as long as one 
can reasonably wish to preserve it. Should one 
prefer not to use stock-solutions, the fact that 
pyro is the most readily soluble of all develop- 
ers makes the adoption of weighed powders 
convenient. Dry soda-salts are readily soluble 
in water, and pyro dissolves almost instantly, 
leaving a clear solution. Ready-prepared pyro- 
powders of several sorts are obtainable in all 
supply-stores, and for those who prefer to weigh 
out their own, the concentrated, heavy crystals 
make this easier than a decade ago. The light- 
ness of pyro in its original form rendered it difti- 
cult to weigh and handle, but within a few years 
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TERRAPIN POINT FROM CANADA 


this trouble has been obviated by the introduc- 
tion of a new sort which is only one-fifteenth 
the bulk of the re-sublimed, snow-like flakes, 
weight for weight. 

Pyro is a clear-working developer and rarely 
fogs, even when used in very dilute solution. 
This renders it one of the most economical and 
efficient of tank-developers, and its use in this 
way has removed an important objection to it. 
Pyro stains the hands unless the proportion of 
preservative is much larger than ordinarily used ; 
but with the tank there is no reason why the 
hands should come into contact with the developer. 

In development with pyro the image appears 
gradually, and density is built up simultaneously 
with the appearance of detail. It is, therefore, 
easier to determine when development is com- 
plete than with some other agents. For cases of 
and under-exposure, modifications 





over- as 


already indicated —can be safely made which 
will yield about as good results as could possibly 














W. H. KUNZ 


be hoped for under any conditions. As pyro- 
development is always in, rather than on the 
film, it is still possible—even with a modified 
developer —to tell easily by the looks of the 
image when development is complete. 

Surely here are virtues enough to justify the 
high estimation in which pyro is held by so 
many photographers both old and new. As 
already stated, every manufacturer gives first 
place to a pyro formula, and, while all are simi- 
lar, no two are exactly alike. Just as the pro- 
portions in constituents of sensitive-emulsions 
vary, so also do those of the developer. Indeed, 
the developer — particularly the reducer and 
alkali — depends upon the quality of the plate 
or film; its richness in silver and other charac- 
teristics. Thus, to do full justice to any brand 
of sensitive material, the manufacturer’s formula 
should be used. If the brands now most com- 
mon on the American market are selected, it 
will be found that each ounce of the working- 
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THE RAPIDS NEAR PROSPECT PARK 





solution of the advised formula contains from 
eight to thirty grains of various chemicals, appor- 
tioned as shown in the following table. Acid 
and acid-salt preservatives have not been in- 
cluded, as they are not essential in this connec- 
tion; and since some are in liquid form, it would 
be impossible to express them in grains per 
ounce, to conform to the other figures. 





W. H. KUNZ 


This table is the stepping-stone to another, 
which will prove of great value for ready refer- 
ence in the darkroom. Many photographers 
use one brand of plates or films for the most 
part, yet it is safe to say that no one does so 
exclusively. If very much work is done, it is 
almost certain that a second brand will be 
brought into service occasionally ; and to do the 
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A LEAFY REREDOS 


plate justice, the manufacturer’s formula should 
be used. The formula commonly employed may 
not be suited to the new conditions, as shown by 
the widely-differing proportions seen in the table 
above. It is desirable, however, to have on 
hand as few solutions as possible. It means 
less complication and waste, more shelf-space 
and greater certainty of results ; and so long as 
one uses pyro for all negative-work, there is no 
need of other than the three ordinary stock-solu- 
tions. From these solutions of one standard- 
developer it is possible to compound a working- 
solution suitable for any plate or film in use. 

The Seed formula is, perhaps, the simplest of 
all, as it has equal proportions of both soda-salts, 
while the amount of pyro is just one-half of that 
of the sodas. The normal factor for this devel- 
oper is 12; and at 65° a correct exposure is 
completely developed in from four to six minutes. 
For double-coated plates add an equal volume of 
water to the working-solution, and use 14 as the 
factor. The formula follows: 


a ee 
Oe cescces SO QRS 
MMO cit isioid stoi isieia ie earele: Svenekd eros MOMIOS 

De INE (cee rch hut Oia eaire-oucnooe 16 ounces 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) ......2 ounces 

i 
Sodium carbonate (anhydrous) .... 2 ounces 


Each ounce of this stock pyro-solution con- 
tains 27.343 grains, and each of the soda-solu- 








tions 54.687 grains. By reference to the 
table the number of grains, per ounce, of the 
essential chemicals required in the desired de- 
veloper can be found ; and it is merely a matter 
of simple arithmetic to determine what propor- 
tions of the three stock-solutions and water to 
take in preparing for work. The results are 
tabulated as follows : 


SEED. 1 ounce of each, and 7 ounces of 
water. 

CRAMER. 1 ounce of A and B, 14 ounce of 
C, and 101% ounces of water. 

STANDARD. 1 ounce of A and C, 34 ounce 
of B, and 714 ounces of water. 

Vutcan. 81% drams of A, 1 ounce of 5 and 
C, and 7 ounces of water. 

DEFENDER. &14; drams of A, B and C, and 
water to make 10 ounces. 

LuMIERE. 1% ounce of A and C, 1 ounce of 
B, and 1014 ounces of water. 

Kopak and Ansco. 414 drams of A and C, 
634 drams of B, and water to make 10 ounces. 

Firm Pack. 414 drams of A, 634 drams of 
3 and C, and water to make 10 ounces. 

EastMANn. 714 drams of A and B, 1414 
drams of C, and water to make 10 ounces. 

Hammer. 2% drams of A, 41145 drams of 
B, 2%42 drams of C, and water to make 10 
ounces. 

IMPERIAL. 1 ounce of A, 2 ounces of B and 
C, and 5 ounces of water. Add 41 minims 
10%, potassium-bromide solution. 

Barnet. 1 ounce of A, 2 ounces of B, 214 
ounces of C, and 414 ounces of water. Add 41 
minims 10% potassium-bromide solution. 

Ensign. 1 ounce of A, 214 ounces of B, 214 
ounces of C, and 414 ounces of water. Add 55 
minims 10%, potassium-bromide solution. 

Itrorp. 5%; drams of A, 2 ounces of B and 
C, and water to make 10 ounces. Add 55 
minims 10% potassium-bromide solution, 

WELLINGTON. 714 drams of A, 1834 drams 
of B, 15 drams of C, and water to make 10 
ounces, 

STANLEY. 82% drams of A, 1314 drams of 


B and C, and water to make 10 ounces. 


For tank-development make up the solution 
indicated for any plate or film, and add any 
proportion of water desired. The increase in 
time of development will not differ greatly from 
the ratio of dilution, the time being slightly in 
excess of it. Increasing the volume of a Kodak 
film or Film-Pack developer two and one-half 
times, for instance, gives a solution which at 65° 
will complete its work in twenty minutes. In 
other words, such a solution becomes the manu- 
facturer’s standard tank-developer. 
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DECORATING A VASE 
HAROLD M. BENNETT 






A Camerist in Japan 


HAROLD M. BENNETT 


APAN is in every way as beautiful as has 
been described by anyone who has visited 
that country, and, to my mind, it is far 

A popular expression in Japan is 
* Don’t say beautiful, until you have seen Nikko ;” 
and this saying would apply to hundreds 

of places throughout the Flowery Kingdom. 

It is the paradise of the amateur photo- 

grapher — this land with its many temples, its 

enchanting flower-gardens and its beautiful 

Inland Sea interspersed with islands. The people 

are equally interesting, and for genre-studies 

the amateur finds them particularly attractive 
subjects. He who is so fortunate as to journey 
leisurely through the * Land of the Rising Sun,” 
and is well equipped to make pictures, could 
ask for little more in the way of interesting and 
unique subjects for his camera. 

The photographic restrictions in Japan are 
few. Tobe sure, one is barred from navy-yards, 


more so. 


and is not allowed to photograph anything 
within six miles of fortifications. 


Of these latter 





there are many — so many, indeed, that it 
seems — during most of the trip through the 
Inland Sea — there is a fort always within view. 
Aside from this, the photographer may go about 
his work unhampered. 

When the tourist enters Japan, the customs 
authorities seem to pay little attention to his 
camera and outfit. Mine was quite elaborate, 
and new at the time of my arrival. It consisted 
of a5 x7 Stereo-Graphie Camera equipped with 
a set of high-class anastigmat lenses of 5% inches 
focus for general work; a set of convertible 
lenses of 6% inches focus, the single elements of 
which were 1114 inches focus. The two latter 
were fitted in Stereo-Compound Shutters. The 
outfit included also eighteen plate-holders, a sub- 
stantial tripod, and two developing-tanks. Each 
of these tanks accommodated twenty-four plates 
and required ninety-six ounces of solution. The 
outfit was contained in three heavy leather cases 
of such strong construction that, although 
checked from New York to San Francisco, the 
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contents were intact when opened. One case 
contained the two tanks with thermometers and 
a set of tubular measures for measuring pyro, 
sulphite and carbonate of soda —the ingredi- 
ents of my developer. In another case were 
the camera, six plate-holders, the three lens- 
equipments, tripod and focusing-cloth ; while the 
third case contained twelve plate-holders. The 
outfit was so bulky that I was dependent on a 
coolie to carry part of it for me. 

The light-conditions and atmosphere of Japan 
are about the those of the United 
States. The northern part has a _ temperate 
climate in summer, with much snow in winter. 
The southern part has much the same climate 
as that of our Southern states. 

My plate-exposures were estimated with a 
Wynne exposure-meter, and the negatives devel- 
The solution was always of the 
temperature and the time of 
Expo- 





same as 


oped in tanks. 
same uniform 
development was about twenty minutes. 
sure and development were both almost mechan- 
ical, and the negatives were of uniform density. 


A great many of the exposures were made 


MODELING A MINIATURE GODDESS 
HAROLD M. BENNETT 


with the focal-plane shutter, although the com- 
pound was better for slow exposures. Most of 
the outdoor work was done with the 5°<-inch 
lens, stop F'/16, and focus set for about twenty- 
five feet, so that the resulting pictures should 
have great depth—a quality very essential 
in good stereographs. Care was taken, also, 
to select a good foreground, or to introduce 
some object, particularly when photographing 
distant I have waited hours for some 
picturesque peasant to make an appearance, 
rather than make a picture of a distant moun- 
tain or valley with a vacant field as the fore- 
ground. The Japanese seem to enjoy being 
photographed and were, as a rule, very willing 
to pose when asked. I soon learned to ask in 
Japanese, * Will you please condescend to let 
me make your photograph ’” To be sure I was 
not understood always, but it offered an opening 
and greatly amused my prospective model to 
such an extent that we usually parted good 
friends after the desired exposures were made. 

The industries of Japan offered numberless 
opportunities to make interesting pictures, par- 





scenes. 
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ARTISTS AT WORK 
HAROLD M. BENNETT 


ticularly the art-work. I visited the home of 
Makuzu Kozan, where some of the finest porce- 
lain-ware of Japan is produced, and had an 
opportunity to make some rather unusual studies 
of these artistic Japanese at their work. This 
wonderful art-porcelain manufactory is on the 
outskirts of Yokohama, towards Kanazawa, 
which is a picturesque country-district. This 
suburb, if one may call it such, is bounded by a 
low-lying ridge of a hill, and, as one turns from 
the road where most of the shops and houses 
are located, a narrower and more picturesque 
thoroughfare leads up the hill, then down the 
other side mid contortioned pines. Here a 
black-painted board-fence comes to view, and 
one stops to admire a curious and very decora- 
tive gate. The fence is not an ordinary high- 
board barrier weathered with age and posted 
with glaring advertisements, nor does it bear a 
“post no bills” sign on it, but is an unobtrusive 


partition of a dull smoky-black color. On the 
other side of this partition is the porcelain-fac- 
tory of Makuzu Kozan. He is a manufacturer 
of, and dealer in, the finest pottery and porce- 
lain works of art in Japan, and a member of 
the board of Imperial-Household artists. Many 














years ago, this now aged Makuzu Kozan came 
from Kyoto where for many generations his 
ancestors had been manufacturers of porcelain- 
ware. So fine is the ware produced by this 
distinguished artisan, that it is highly prized by 
the Imperial family. No two pieces of Makuzu 
Kozan’s ware are alike, and each is the result of 
much care and individual attention of what are 
the finest potters and artists in the Flowery 
Kingdom. 

In the office or show-room—a_ beautiful, 
simple, attractive apartment—TI had tea and 
as many slices as etiquette would permit, of 
that most delicious sponge-cake, the art of mak- 
ing which, all Japanese seem to have mastered. 
As I ate I gazed upon the choice samples of 
Makuzu Kozan’s ware arranged so attractively 
on the shelves. Not a lavish display of porce- 
lain, but a limited number of choice, odd pieces 
of various sizes, shapes and designs that one 
would have time to admire as he sipped his tea. 
Rested and refreshed I visited the factory, the 
sacred kilns and studios where these royal art- 
treasures are created. It was not like the ordi- 
nary work-shop where pieces of china, paint, 
ete., are bought — not manufactured — and then 
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crudely decorated. Oh, no! Makuzu Kozan 
makes his own paint, grinds his gold, designs 
and creates the shapes of vases, jardiniéres, 
trays and whatever his fancy may be. His 
home is the home of his workmen — all a force 
and a perfectly organized art-porcelain creating 
coterie of the first order. 

We followed an attendant up an alley of 
stone-steps walled on one side with huge kilns 
of masonry, some the size of a small room, 
many of them stacked with porcelain-ware of 
many styles and shapes. Opposite were rooms 
filled with partly-finished pieces. In one of 
these rooms an old man was busy preparing 
colors, weighing the pigments, mixing them, 
ete. Beyond the kilns at the upper end of the 
alley were the workrooms. These light, clean 
and quiet rooms, walled with glass windows 
which look on beautiful, well-cared-for gardens, 
are ideal places for the work. At one side a 
potter was shaping vases of soft, wet clay on 
his potter’s wheel He placed a quantity of the 





mud-like material in the center of the round 
table, called the potter’s wheel. His boy-helper 
kept the table revolving rapidly, while the arti- 
san molded the plastic mass of clay into artistic 
shape in less time than it takes to describe the 
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process. His touch seemed almost to put life 
into the lump of clay, for it appeared to force 
his hands upward in its apparent endeavor to 
assume a beautiful form. Another workman 
was modeling a miniature goddess, perfect in 
the most minute detail even to the hair of her 
head. In a larger, adjoining room some of the 
finest artists of Japan were at work. Most of 
them are old men who have devoted a lifetime 
to their chosen trade, and some are even pen- 
sioned by the Emperor. They sat cross-legged 
on their square, silk cushions, and beside each 
was a square * hibachi” in which he heated his 
tea, or lighted his pipe. Each did a particular 
kind of work. Some made figures only ; others 
flowers, while another devoted his time to land- 
scapes. Takase Leiu is Makuzu Kozan’s best 
artist, but does only landscape-work. Another 
worker was making a conventional design from 
flowers arranged in a bowl before him. 

Mr. Makuzu Kozan graciously condescended 
to pose for me. A fine old gentleman he is 
with a kindly face and shaven head. He wore 
a black silk kimono bearing his family crest. 
So after many “ arigatos”” and “ sayonaras,” 
and much bowing we passed out of the beauti- 
ful gate and took our way homeward. 
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The Graduated Sky 





F. C. LAMBERT, M. A. 


HERE are usually three fairly-well- 

defined stages in the landscape photo- 

grapher’s development, which may be 
easily diagnosed by the sky and cloud part of 
his pictures. 

In the first stage the sky-space is occupied by 
a blank piece of paper. A moment’s thought 
suttices to show us that blank-white paper can- 
not represent satisfactorily either cloudless sky, 
or sky and cloud. This, for two reasons. In 
the first place, as regards the sky (clouded or 
cloudless), it is never quite a flat tint, i.e., it is 
graduated. Usually the upper part is a little 
darker than the lower part. In stormy weather, 
or towards sunrise and sundown, the difference 
is more marked. Occasionally in foggy winter- 
weather the upper part is a little lighter than 
the lower part. This is more frequently the 
case in the immediate vicinity of towns and 
smoky chimneys. The reason for this state of 
affairs is easy to see. In the next place, although 
the sky is usually the lightest part of the sub- 
ject, yet it practically never gives us the impres- 
sion of whiteness. This point is often brought 
home to our notice when we see the effect of 
sunshine on a white-washed cottage-wall, and 
then recognize how very much more white this 
wall is than any other object in the picture. 
The same lesson again is taught by sunlit, 
freshly-fallen snow. But, even in the case of 
the snow, a discriminating eye perceives subtle 
differences of whiteness. It is true that some- 
times we get the impression of brilliant white- 
ness from small patches here and there on a 
sunlit, cumulus cloud seen against a rather dark 
sky-background, but this is only a small part, 
and not the whole, of the sky-space in our picture. 

It is clear then that black-white paper does 
not, and cannot reasonably be expected to repre- 
sent — anything like satisfactorily — the sky- 
part of a landscape-picture. As soon as the 
beginner recognizes this fairly obvious fact he 
has come to the end of stage one. 

The next stage is a natural reaction from its 
immediate predecessor. From blank-paper sky 
he swings the pendulum to a sky where he has 
a crowd of cloud-forms, and markedly over- 
printed. Now here, as elsewhere, one can have 
too much, even of a good thing. The tyro is 
very apt to jump to the conclusion that print- 
ing-in a sky means the invariable inclusion 
of cloud. Here he makes a twofold mistake, 
for the introduction of cloud-forms into the sky- 
space is a much more difficult matter than 


many — even expert — workers seem to recog- 
nize; and second, even when the work is done 
skilfully from the craftsman’s side of the mat- 
ter, there still remains the far more subtle mat- 
ter of satisfying the pictorial requirements of 
the case as regards composition in the wider 
sense of that term. 

The worker now enters on the third stage of 
his training, which brings him to the commence- 
ment of any true pictorial work. His constant 
problem is to introduce a sky, with or without 
clouds, which satisfies three fundamental require- 
ments: 

(1) The sky part of the picture conveys the 
impression that the sky (including sun, clouds. 
or maybe moon) is the source of light illumi- 
nating the scene. 

(2) The lighting of the terrestrial part is such 
that it appears to be in perfect harmony with 
the quality, quantity, direction, ete., of the light 
from the sky. 

(3) The third condition is really included in 
the second, viz., that the shape, arrangement, 
ete., of the features of the sky are a harmonious 
composition, or combination, with the other parts 
of the picture. 

As a matter of fact the number of photographs 
which, in my estimation, satisfy these fundamen- 
tal conditions is eaceedingly small, and the num- 
ber of misfits, as between land and sky, is 
lamentably large, even in the best exhibitions. 
In view of the foregoing facts, I would strongly 
urge not only beginners, but others, to give a 
little more attention to the matter of plain, grad- 
uated skies. And this for two reasons, viz., it 
is easier to adjust the tone (/.e., degree of light 
and dark, and nothing to do with color) of the 
sky by a plain, graduated sky ; and also it is far 
safer to err on the side of an over-simple than 
over-crowded sky space, as regards cloud-forms. 
The old hand, of course, knows all about toning 
down a plain sky, but for the benefit of the be- 
ginner I may set down the procedure, a/ initio, 
in such a simple case as the accompanying exam- 
ples show ; and as bromide printing is the popu- 
lar process of the moment. we will take that by 
way of example. The original negative has a 
blank, white-printing, dense sky. 

(1) Put the negative in a printing-frame with 
a piece of white paper behind it and a piece of 
tissue paper on the face (glass side) of the nega- 
tive. With a pencil trace the outline along the 
tree-tops where they come against the sky. 
This is commonly called the “ sky-line.” Divide 
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the tissue paper (with scissors) along the sky- 
line. We now lay this on a piece of black or 
opaque, brown paper and cut a mask which, 
when laid on the face of the negative (glass 
side), just covers up all except the sky. Now 
cut away 14 inch along this line, so the work 
shows all the sky and a narrow band of tree- 
tops along the sky-line. Our next stage is in 
the darkroom. 

(2) Replace the negative by a piece of clear 
glass, put in contact with it a piece of bromide 
paper, and on the back thereof, along one edge, 
draw a pencil-line to mark the sky-part of the 
picture — that is to be. Close the frame. Hold 
the frame in the left hand, with sky part upper- 
most, and with the thumb of that hand hold the 
black-paper mask against the lower part of the 
print (outside) surface of the plain glass. Turn 
your back towards the light, so that the light 
falls over your shoulder evenly on the face of 
the frame. Take a piece of card, the same size 
as the outside of the printing-frame, in the right 
hand, and draw this card slowly down until you 
have uncovered and exposed to printing-light 
the lowest part of the sky-line of the mask, and 


slowly slide up the card again. You should take 
about half a second to lower the card and an- 
other half to slide it up again to the top of the 
printing frame. In this way the upper part of 
sky gets most and the lower least exposure. 

(3) Now replace the plain glass by the nega- 
tive, being careful to put the printed, graduated 
sky-part (marked by the line on the back) so 
that it comes over the sky-part of the negative. 
As the sky-part of the negative is too dense to 
print through, we need not trouble to mask this 
part, so that all that now remains is to give a 
second exposure, sufficient for the land-part of 
the subject. The two exposures develop out 
together uniformly. 

The beginner will, of course, go through the 
second process just mentioned with one or two 
small pieces of paper, and develop them out at 
once, so as to ascertain how many seconds’ ex- 
posure, under plain glass, will give him the 
required degree of darkening. 

It may be fancy, but I have the impression 
that one gets the better effect by exposing 
the sky-part before, and not after, the landscape 
part. 


Perspective in Photography 


The Correct Distance at which to Look at Photographs 


T has become almost an article of faith with 
photographers that the focal length of a 
lens should be adapted to the size of the 

plate with which it is to be used, and one hears 
various proportions put forward as the correct 
relation between the diagonal, or base, of the 
plate and the focal length of the lens. To 
lenses with wider angles than given by the 
stated ratio, violent perspective is attributed, 
and flatness to narrower angles. In the case of 
portraits an exception is made, and the curiously- 
exaggerated effects often produced are put down 
to the sitter’s being too near to the camera. 

It is proposed to show in this article that the 
correct focal length to choose depends, not on 
the size of the plate, but on the distance at 
wh ich the fin ished positive is to be viewed, and 
that the incorrect rendering of the features in 
photographic portraits is not due to the pro- 
pinquity of the subject, but to the use of a lens 
of incorrect focal length. 

Now, let the reader imagine for a moment 
that he is standing at the point from which he 
took a photograph and is looking through the 
negative, trying to make the image fit the origi- 
nal view. He will find, if his eye is in the 
exact position occupied by the lens of the 


camera when the photograph was taken, and if 
none of the objects photographed has been 
moved, that the negative coincides with the view 
at one, and only one, distance from his eye. 
This distance will be equal to the distance 
between lens (optical center) and plate when 
the exposure was made. 

If the photograph is held closer, the per- 
spective will appear too flat, and if further 
away, too violent. We obtain here a rule 
which has been stated thus: — A contact print 
appears in correct perspective only when the 
viewing distance is equal to the distance at which 
the optical center of the lens was from the plate 
when the photograph was taken. 

It will be convenient to consider under the 
two heads of (1) direct prints, (2) enlargements, 
what focal lengths are suitable for producing 
correct perspective. 


Direct Prints 


Direct prints of sizes up to half-plate are, 
almost without exception, looked at from the 
normal reading-distance, varying somewhat with 
different individuals, but averaging about four- 
Shorter distances than ten inches 
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produce eye-strain, and greater distances than 
eighteen inches are inconvenient for holding a 
book or album. 

Here we have a simple fact which is quite 
overlooked when lenses are fitted to cameras. 
Yet it is to a great extent the cause of that dis- 
satisfaction which users of small cameras expe- 
rience when they gaze upon the results of their 
most painstaking efforts. The tiny distance, 
steep foreground, and distorted near-objects are 
but a caricature of the original views which it 
was intended to record. Perhaps a telephoto 
lens is tried, having a focus of thirty inches or 
more, and the result is again disappointing on 
account of its flat appearance. 

If, however, we use a lens of about fourteen 
inches focus, and look at the prints from that 
distance, we shall immediately find that they 
show pleasing perspective ; that is, they appear 
to the eye as the original view would if looked 
at direct. If, as suggested by a correspondent 
in a letter to The A. P., we close one eye, 
depriving ourselves of binocular perception of 
the difference between flat and _ solid, the 
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remaining (open) eye will see the photograph in 
relief, owing to the perspective being true to the 
original scene. 

If the finished prints are to be framed, as 
might be done with half-plate or larger, the 
increased distance from which they will be 
looked at must be taken into consideration, and 
some camera, such as the * Telephot,” should be 
employed; or a telephoto lens of moderate 
power, with an ordinary camera. 

A photograph which will look flat and uncon- 
vineing when held in the hand will appear quite 
correct if removed to the proper distance, and 
one which presents exaggerated perspective at 
a distance will look quite correct from a near 
point of view. The principle to be borne in 
mind is that the right distance between the 
lens and plate is that at which the print is to be 
from the eye. 

In the case of the photography of near 
objects, the distance between the lens and plate 
will be greater than the focal length of the lens, 
and a specialist in such work should choose a 
lens of correspondingly-shorter focal length. 
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Enlargements 

Enlargements offer an opportunity to the 
owner of a short-focus lens to increase the dis- 
tance at which his photographs will appear in 
correct perspective. If an enlarged transpar- 
ency be compared, as described in the case of 
the original negative, with the view taken, it 
will be tound that the distance from the eye at 
which the transparency agrees with the original 
view increases in direct ratio with the magnifi- 
sation. We thus obtain our second rule: — An 
enlargement appears in true perspective only 
when the viewing-distance is equal to the correct 
viewing-distance of a contact print from the 
same negative multiplied by the number of 
diameters of the enlargement. 

The owner of a camera fitted with a lens of 
the usual focal length can, therefore, by enlarg- 
ing his photographs and mounting them in an 
album, cause them to appear in correct perspec- 
tive to a person holding the album at the usual 
distance of fourteen inches from the eye. It 
will be found, however, that 12 by 10 inches 
is the smallest size that will suffice to correct 
the perspective obtained with most lenses and 
plates listed in makers’ catalogues, and this is 
somewhat large for an album. If, again, we 
wish to frame and hang the enlargement, we 
must take into consideration the increased dis- 
tance at which it will be viewed. Even with a 
15 by 12-inch enlargement, at five feet, it will 
be found that, according to our perspective rule, 
a lens of about three times the usual focal 
length will be required for taking the original 
negative. 

It may be objected that often only a portion 
of the negative is utilized, and that this portion is 
enlarged to a much greater extent than above 
stated. This is quite true; but it only demon- 
strates the fact that the lenses usually employed 
are of much too short a focus for true results. 
It is therefore necessary to sacrifice the greater 
portion of the photograph in order to obtain 
correct rendering of perspective. Such treat- 
ment must ruin any carefully-composed picture. 

A few examples will serve to convey a general 
idea of the focal length desirable when it is 
intended to make enlargements from our nega- 
tives. A 10 by 8 enlargement, to be looked at 
from four feet away, will, if made from a 3} 
by 24 inch negative, require a lens of about 15- 
inch focus; from a quarter-plate, 19-inch; and 
5 by 4, 24-inch lens. But in practice it would 
probably be found better to enlarge in propor- 
tion to the size of the original: 34 by 24 to 10 
by 8, quarter-plate to 12 by 10, and 5 by 4 to 
154 by 123; in which case the focal length of 





the lens for all three will be about sixteen inches. 





A 14inch lens in place of the 16-inch would 
make the correct viewing-distance 3 feet 6 inches 
instead of + feet. In the same way, for making 
34 by 24, quarter-plate (3$ x 44), and 5 by 4 
negatives for subsequent enlargement to half- 
plate (43 x 64), whole-plate (64 x 84), and 10 
by 8 respectively, the enlargement to be mounted 
in an album, a 7-inch lens will be found correct. 

Having considered the question of focal 
length in relation to perspective from a more or 
less theoretical point of view, it may not be out 
of place to make a few suggestions for the 
practical application of the theory to everyday- 
photography. It cannot be expected that a 34 
by 24 or 34 by 3} camera be used at a normal 
extension of fourteen or more inches. If direct 
prints are required from such small negatives, 
a telephoto lens, such as the “ Adon,” * Biste- 
lar.”’ * Paneratie,” “* Multifex,” or other similar 
lens, might be employed where the extension is 
not sufficient for the back-combination of the 
lens. But these cameras are so eminently 
suitable for producing negatives from which to 
print contact lantern-slides that a 6-inch lens 
(or whatever the correct focal length is found to 
be) should certainly be fitted; if paper-prints 
are required, an enlargement to whole-plate will 
give correct perspective. A quarter-plate camera 
(34 x 44), with a 7-inch doublet and sufficient 
extension for use of a single component of the 
doublet, would give correct results with whole- 
plate enlargements and contact-prints respec- 
tively. The same camera with 8-inch doublet 
would be the thing for lantern-slides by reduc- 
tion; contact prints from negatives taken with 
the 16-inch single component would also be 
suitable for an album; while enlargements to 
12 by 10 would look well framed. But the 
ideal camera for all types of work, on the basis 
of this theory, is undoubtedly a half-size plate 
(44 x 64 inches) fitted with a 14-inch doublet, 
and having sufficient extension for the use of 
the 28-inch single lens. Direct prints from the 
negative are suitable for an album. Lantern- 
slides by reduction (to 3 by 2 inches) will be in 
correct perspective at the distances given for 
6-inch lens contact slides. Photographs with the 
single lens, enlarged to whole-plate or 10 by 8, 
will appear in correct perspective at 4 feet 8 
inches and 6 feet respectively — reasonable dis- 
tances from which to look at a framed picture. 
Such a camera, in fact, meets the requirements 
of everyone except the wide-angle worker. 

Therefore, the correct focal length to choose 
depends, not on the size of the plate, but on the 
distunce at which the finished positive is to be 
viewed. 

H. H. B. in The Amateur Photographer. 
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A Plea for Straight Photography 


DAN DUNLOP 


OME of the very-much-faked productions 
on which handwork, both on negative and 
print, are so much in evidence, has led 

me to question — could not a worker capable of 
such artistically-controlled modification express 
his ideas with at least as much success in a more 
direct medium by the pencil, the etching-needle, 
or the brush?’ To one gifted with the esthetic 
shown in the productions referred to, the very 


indirectness and comparative clumsiness of in- 
terference in photographie processes must act as 
a drag on the wheel. Photographers may as 
well be candid, and admit that their tools are 
at times clumsy and imperfect, since the photo- 
grapher cannot imitate, except in an inferior 
and unsatisfactory way, the qualities of a draw- 
ing, whereas there is in photography itself a 
special charm in rendering an unbroken series 
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of tones which we call “ photographie quality.” 
Those methods of interference are best which 
leave intact the charms due to this quality. 

The question at issue is, “Can a straight 
print from a straight negative be art?” Bya 
straight negative I am presuming that such 
blemishes as are obtrusive or objectionable, such 
as pinholes and other technical defects, are 
allowed to be removed. ‘That being so, I have 
not the slightest hesitation in answering the 
question in the affirmative. What is it we 
see to admire in a beautiful picture or other 
work of art’ It is the exhibition in that work, 
of keen, true and cultured feeling. The one 
supreme and altogether indispensable quality 
that binds all the other qualities into one is the 
true personality which distinguishes every real 
work of art. The work of the etcher, the black- 
and-white artist, and the photographer permits 
line and space composition, light and shade dis- 
tribution, and texture; texture and gradation 


being more in demand in photography than in 
any of the other media. Why do I so pointedly 
refer to texture, that precious quality so elusive 
of description’ It is because it is so seldom 
seen in paintings, and is more and more each 
day finding its way into the work of master 
photographers; in fact, it is the backbone of 
every good work of photographic art. The 
“amera alone cannot find it; it is a subtle some- 
thing captured by an alert brain and set down 
by a master hand, and it will even save a poor 
composition, which is saying a good deal. 
Personality or individuality, then, is the back- 
bone of our work. We must try to analyze 
from a photographic point of view how far it 
affects our productions. You will find every 
picture, worthy of examination, determined by 
three qualities — first, motive ; second, selection 
or composition ; and, third, lighting. There is 
no reason why all these should not be entirely 
under our control at the time of taking the pic- 
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ture. This being so, and I think no one will 
deny that proposition, what is there to prevent 
us getting a straight print from a straight nega- 
tive and yet obtaining a work of art ¢ 

In landscape work I must admit the power 
of selection or composition is limited. We can- 
not go about uprooting trees or removing objec- 
tionable objects, but that should be no very 
great source of annoyance. If the photographer 
is prevented attempting some scenes that are 
amenable to the methods of the painter, Nature 
is yet a wide field ; fine art is based on Nature, 
but it is an extract or selection, not an impartial 
repetition of Nature. Therefore a photographer 
should extract and select, not through a painter’s 
field of vision, but through his own. The limi- 
tations of the landscape photographer, instead of 
being a drawback, should tend to increase his 
capacity for artistic selection and power of 
observation — two important points, too often, 
alas, lacking in the work of many ambitious 
pictorialists. 

In considering the work of some of our 
prominent landscape photographers — the late 
Horsley Hinton, J. M. Whitehead, Charles Job, 
F. M. Suteliffe, Arthur Marshall, and many 
others — it has to be admitted that a consider- 
able amount of hand-work and control has been 
used on the negative before the picture was 
finished. We know this, because a good deal 
of publicity has been given to their methods of 
working. Admitting that, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that because they have had to 
resort to such methods of improving or finish- 
ing their picture, that that is the only way. 
As a matter of fact, in a great many cases the 
works of these gentlemen appear to us as being 
perfectly straight: there was no reason what- 
ever why the pictures referred to should not 
have been straight prints from straight negatives. 

It is more, however, in portrait-photography 
that we find the straight print excelling itself. 
Take the work of Craig-Annan, Crooke, Emil 
Otto Hoppé, Furley Lewis, or Pirie Macdonald 
(whose portrait work is almost brutal in its 
straightness). The work of these gentlemen 
proves beyond doubt that a straight print from 
a straight negative can be a work of art. In 
Craig-Annan we have the portrait photographer 
of the world. There is an honesty and straight- 
forwardness in all his portrait-work that is 
admirable, and yet behind that we have the 
genius of the man stamped in every picture. 
The simplicity of pose and general treatment 
suggest that one could do a similar piece of 
work without much effort. Try it. You will 
find that undefinable something wanting. It is 
personality ; the man’s method of working, not 











after the plate has been developed, it is prac- 
tically finished then. 

Pirie Macdonald has broken away from all 
stiff studio-conventionalism. He even goes the 
length of refusing to retouch his negative, and 
yet his work is known all over the world. Again, 
we have the personality of the worker in every 
little detail in the picture: expression, pose, 
lighting, and the arrangement of background all 
handled in such a way that nobody but Pirie 
Macdonald himself could do it. 

Furley Lewis is probably the foremost Eng- 
lish portraitist of to-day. He has created a 
particular style of his own, and his work is 
easily recognized. It is perfect in technique, 
combined with the power of successful grouping 
and handling detail that does not appear obtru- 
sive, and yet it isall there. He is opposed to the 
spread of the processes known as controlled : — 
these he rightly thinks, in inexperienced hands, 
are generally controlled in the wrong direction, 
and cannot, under the most favorable aspect, be 
called really photographie in their results, as 
they part company with photography long 
before they reach the goal of accomplishment. 
He thinks that even the most conservative 
workers, who rely on the negative to a certain 
extent, resort to negative- and print-faking far 
more than is really necessary, and generally to 
supply the omissions which more care, thought 
and consideration beforehand would have en- 
abled them to avoid. The expression of such 
an opinion is interesting coming from an expert 
and notable worker, and this obiter dictum of 
Furley Lewis is really one of my strongest 
arguments in favor of the straight print. 

E. O. Hoppé has made very rapid progress 
in successful portraiture of an original kind. 
He is a firm believer in the straight print, and 
very seldom works up either the negative or 
print. He is dead against retouching, and will 
not on any account retouch any of his portrait 
negatives. He pleads for individuality in por- 
trait work, and that, perhaps, is his strongest 
advice for successful work in any branch of 
photography. 

The work of the foregoing experts is clean, 
straight, and perfectly delightful in its spon- 
taneous handling. There are no freaks in 
their productions. They are not bound by any 
fad or fashion; there is no excuse, and never 
has been, for fads in art. Art is above and 
beyond all fashions, and should never be de- 
graded to the level of hat-trimming or dress- 
making. I mention this as a mild protest 
against some of the portrait productions of some 
of the leaders of the school of fakers. This 
type of work was more noticeable in the Ameri- 
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ean school. It was quite a common thing to 
see a portrait with the top of the head cut off, 
or the back of a man’s head, an are of collar 
and three fingers of a ghostly hand in another. 
The authors of these eccentricities even claimed 
there was likeness expressed by means of lines 
and light indicating a typical pose of the sitter. 
This was the sort of thing that the late Linked 
Ring used to encourage: no wonder the Links 
are dead. That type of work may have its 
day, but assuredly it cannot live long. 

Pictorial architecture, animal-pictures, and 
flower-work could all be quoted in support of 
my claim: many experts in these subjects could 
be named whose methods of work are perfectly 
straight. Frederick Evans’ work is straightness 


THE 





personified, and yet how wonderfully clever — 
the result of keen observation, a sound knowl- 
edge of composition, and a faultless technique ; 
the same remarks apply to Edward Seymour, 
the flower and fruit photographer. 

But why elaborate further’ I have, I think, 
given sufficient evidence to prove that a straight 
print from a straight negative can be an artistic 
production —I do not say it always is. We 
want to strive more to make the most of our art, 
and not endeavor to imitate other mediums of ex- 
pression ; we have sufficient scope for our energies 
in the purely photographie world. [This article 
is the substance of a very interesting address 
which Mr. Dunlop gave recently before the 
Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle. Editor. ] 
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Photography for Tourists 
- what extent the postcard industry 


throughout the world has affected the 
activities of the local view-photographer, and 
of the transient camerist, is only too well 
known. Nevertheless, even after having ob- 
tained a complete assortment of pictorial post- 
cards of the city or locality he is visiting, the 
tourist-photographer generally makes his own 
views, and ina manner corresponding to his own 
methods of interpretation — weather permitting. 
It is often impossible for the tourist to take the 
same pains, or work under as favorable weather- 
conditions as does the local photographer ; and 
when, on his return home, he compares his re- 
sults with the beautiful and technically-perfect 
posteards of the same subjects, which he has 
purchased, he is often inclined to cast aside his 
own individual efforts. 

The camerist who is personally conducted, 
and is traveling according to a fixed schedule, 
has no choice as to the time of day, and must 
accept the weather as he finds it. And Europe 
seems to be the domain of Jupiter Pluvius dur- 
ing the travel-season. If he journey alone, or 
with friends, he may be able to adjust his stay 
in certain places to the prevailing weather-con- 
ditions. He must be prepared to encounter 
unexpected rains, and, therefore, the itinerary 
should be planned on an elastic scale. Many 
famous landmarks which lie in the path of 
ordinary travel in the old countries defy the cam- 
era after eight o’clock in the morning on bright 
sunny days, whereas other alluring subjects are 
photographed best in the afternoon. Of course, 
almost any open-air subject is favorable to photo- 
graphy in a diffused light, i.e., when the sky is 
overeast. If, for instance, the tourist allots 
three days to Dresden, and it should rain nearly 
all the time, the sun may shine on the day after 
his departure. Or, a part of the time the 
weather may be favorable to photography, and 
an additional day, rain or shine, could be spent 
in visiting sights under cover, the picture-gallery 
or the Green Vaults. What extra time he adds 
to a stay in a photographically-attractive local- 
ity may be deducted from the visit to a place 
which offers little or no attractive camera- 
material. How much better, then, is an itin- 
erary that permits the camerist to make a pic- 
torial record of his journey which, on his return 
home, will afford him much pleasure instead of 
a keen disappointment. 


First Lessons in Graft 


HE season has begun for the graduating 

classes of our colleges and public and pre- 
paratory schools to have their souvenir photo- 
graphs taken. As in the past, the rivalry among 
the photographers interested in securing this 
much-coveted privilege is very keen, but not 
without regrettable concomitants. We refer to 
the almost general practice among the compe- 
ting photographers of offering personal induce- 
ments — pecuniary or otherwise — to members 
of the class-committee entrusted with the selec- 
tion of a suitable photographer, in order to gain 
their favor. 

Sad to relate, these efforts to corrupt our 
American youth have not been altogether unsuc- 
cessful. It is charitable to suppose that the men, 
who are thus imparting, maybe, the first lessons 
in moral debasement to boys and girls about to 
be graduated from America’s safest educational 
institutions, do not realize the full gravity of the 
offense. For, once having yielded to the blandish- 
ments of the tempter, these young people start 
life with a serious burden —a dubious compre- 
hension of honesty in business-dealings. And 
how do these corrupters of the young reconcile 
such practices to their own sense of honor? Or 
is their moral conscience so warped, that they 
approach, with a bribe, all persons whose favor 
they desire to win? 

Nor is it wise that the photographer who is 
solicitous for his business-reputation should em- 
bark upon so hazardous an undertaking as to 
corrupt a school-boy, any more than he would 
bribe a legislator in order to obtain a similar 
privilege, for he may not always rely upon the 
discretion of the persons he has favored. 


Need of Concerted Action 
A PROPOS of PxHoro-Era’s plea in behalf 


of a circulating exhibition of the best in 
pictorial photography, it should be remembered 
that silent approval and no action aré tantamount 
to indifference. It should not be a case of the 
stay-at-home on election day, who consoles him- 
self with the thought that the loss of his solitary 
vote will not affect the result. But unfortunately 
there are many others just like him, and the 
result is the defeat of their candidate. We have 
the men and the means, lacking only energy and 
concerted action, which, once aroused and rightly 
directed, undoubtedly can achieve great things. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 

















‘“* The Year’s at the Spring”’ 


Wir all the fields, and woods and garden-borders 
a-bloom with the first flowers of the year, our Guilders 
will not have to search very far for photographic sub- 
jects suitable for our May—June competition, ‘ Decora- 
tive Treatment of Shrubs and Flowers.” There is a 
wealth, rather than a dearth, of material, and the only 
trouble will be to choose wisely and well. One must 
have not only an artistic perception, but must make an 
artistic selection. One must consider first, the decora- 
tive possibilities of the flower or shrub. For one well- 
versed in the study and arrangement of floral subjects, 
this may not be a very difficult matter; but for the 
one who never has had any previous experiences in 
this phase of photographic work it will require more 
study and possibly many experiments before he is able 
to make a satisfactory design. 

Flowers have ways and characteristics which must be 
studied in order to evolve from their arrangement a 
picture which shall at once be decorative and artistic ; 
for to be really decorative, in the true sense of the word, 
it must be also artistic. 

To decorate means to deck with something becoming 
or ornamental; to embellish; to beautify. Decorative, 
means suited to decorate, to adorn. When we speak of 
decorative photography we mean that the subject of the 
picture is suitable to adorn or embellish something, as a 
book-cover, calendar, etc. Decorative photography is 
one type of decorative art, and decorative art is that 
principle of art which is used purely for decoration. 
These definitions the amateur must keep in mind when 
he attempts anything in the way of the decorative treat- 
ment of a subject through the medium of photography. 

Flowers with stiff, straight stems like the carnation, 
for instance, are not good subjects for the novice to 
undertake. They are not the type of flower that lends 
itself to decorative effects, and in the beginner’s hands 
is a hopeless subject from the start Flowers with 
flexible stems that bend in soft curves and pleasing lines 
are the ones which are the easiest to manage. Flowers 
of this class almost arrange themselves, for any position 
in which they may be placed is usually graceful, and 
with very little trouble one may make with them a 
pleasing and artistic design. 

Before choosing the specimen for the decorative study, 
one should decide first, for what purpose the design is to 
be used. One ought not to work in a haphazard way. 
Some plan should be formulated and then followed. A 
good bit of advice to follow is this: First plan out the 
work ; then work out the plan. Suppose one chooses to 
make a design to be used on the cover of a periodical. 
The first thing to do is to select a periodical which changes 





its cover-design each month. Observe the style of design 
used, then endeavor to originate one which shall conform 
in a way to those which are used, but which shall differ 
enough to be strictly original. Do not copy, but keep 





within the limits of the scope of the periodical. The 
design must, of course, be made with direct reference to 
its appropriateness for some one month of the year. A 
suggestion as to arrangement might not be amiss. Take 
a sheet of white or light-colored paper twice as large as 
the cover and of proportionate shape, and pencil on it, 
in the same position that it always occupies, the printing 
which appears on the cover each month. On the clear 
space left, arrange the model. The more simple the 
design chosen the more sure one is of its being a success. 
To attempt a complicated design, one must have a cer- 
tain knowledge of art-principles and know the rules of 
design; besides he must have « working-knowledge of 
the limits of his camera and krow how far it can be used 
to perfect and materialize the design he has in mind. If 
the untrained worker will keep away from anything 
which tends to confusion of lines and spaces, he will not 
go very far wrong with his study. 

When arranging flowers for a decorative design, one 
should remember that the back of a flower is often as 
interesting as its face, and not strive to turn every flower 
to face the camera. Such an arrangement suggests one 
of those ugly, group-portrait photographs where every 
one of the subjects is staring straight into the lens. The 
single daffodil or, as it is more properly called, the jon- 
quil, makes a charming border-design when the flowers 
are arranged with their backs toward the camera so 
that the tubular part of the flower is seen only partly in 
profile. A design of this kind photographed against a 
white background gives the effect of the flowers all 
turned toward the light, and is very effective. 

For border-designs the most attractive subjects are 
those which lend themselves naturally to curves. To 
arrange a design for a border, take a heavy sheet of white 
cardboard and draw on it two straight lines the length 
of the board and about four inches apart. Within these 
lines, arrange the flowers, vine, or whatever is chosen for 
the model. Naturally, some of the leaves and flowers 
will stray beyond the lines, but do not try to restrain 
them. It will not detract from, but will add to, the 
artistic merit of the design, for in a border — unless it be 
a conventional one — the design is never kept within the 
bounds of its edges. It is not in sight, it is true, but 
the imagination supplies its completion. In Arthur Dow's 
book on Composition will be found many artistic border- 
designs made with very simple subjects. 

One need not go to the greenhouse for his floral 
studies. The wayside-weed will furnish interesting sub- 
jects which may be, also, more original ones, because the 
weed is usually passed by and the more esthetic subject 
chosen. Even the grass of the field “ which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven,” is not to be despised, 
for grasses are very excellent subjects for strictly-deco- 
rative work. Though grasses cannot be classed as flowers, 
still, if any amateur should choose them for his subject 
instead of flowers, his picture will not be excluded from 
the competition and may win a prize. 
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Shrubs are quite as prolific subjects for decorative 
design as flowers, and perhaps in some respects are 
better, for the shrub, more than the flower, may be 
used for designs which are Japanese in character. For 
this, one will find no better specimen than the witch-hazel, 
and no more artistic one than the dogwood. 

No one yet has made decorative photography a spe- 
cialty, but there are great possibilities in it for the 
amateur who has a taste for decorative-work ; possibilities 
which may be turned into probabilities by the one who 
will devote his time seriously to perfecting himself in 
this branch of photography. The field is clear and he 
will encounter few competitors. 


Silver-Nitrate Intensifier 


For a negative of correct exposure or nearly so, but 
which was not developed long enough to make a good 
printer, the silver-nitrate intensifier will bring out the 
detail and turn the negative into one of excellent print- 
ing-quality. For this intensifier, one may make up a 
stock-solution which, if kept well-corked, will keep 
indefinitely and is ready for use when one wishes to in- 
tensify a negative. The formula is as follows: Ammo- 
nium sulphocyanide, +42 oz.; silver nitrate, 90 grains; 
hyposulphite of soda, 1% 0z.; potassium bromide, 25 
grains; filtered water, 9 oz. 

To use, take 8 drams of the stock-solution; 8 ounces 


MOONLIGHT ON THE ROOFS 
ANNA M. SHURTLEFF 
HONORABLE MENTION 
WINTER-LANDSCAPES 


of water; and 2 drams of rodinal developer. The plate, 
if previously dried, should be soaked in water to soften 
the film and to ensure the quicker action of the devel- 
oper. Place the plate in the intensifier— or developer, 
perhaps, would be the better word, for this is really a 
developer — and rock the tray the same as when devel- 
oping the plate. Watch the process carefully and, to 
avoid finger-stains, handle the plate with a plate-lifter. 
When the required density is reached, wash the plate 
well and dry as quickly as possible, as rapid drying in- 
creases the density of the film. 

The first washing of the plates must be very rapid 
and effective, and if one has not running water at hand, 
then the plates must be put through four or five changes 
of water, one directly following the other, in order to 
quickly remove the solution from the film. The subse- 
quent washing can be made more slowly. To avoid 
stains on the fingers use a plate-lifter when examining 
the plates to note the progress of the intensification. 
This intensifier brings up detail in the shadows, though 
the different degrees of intensity in the film are practi- 
cally increased in the same ratio. If the first operation 
does not render the plates dense enough it can be repeated. 

This intensifier works equally well with plates or 
films, and if one has used tank-development and has 
removed the plates before they were developed far 
enough, he can, by the use of this intensifier, carry on 
the development until they are fully developed. 
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DESERTED 


A Few Timely Words 


“ SPRING is here,” the poet sings, and the words serve 
as a call to both amateur and professional photographer 
to take his camera and sally forth in quest of photo- 
graphic game. Nature is now at her best and her fresh- 
est, and her handiwork is always a delight to the owner 
of a camera. 

Picture-taking is a very interesting pastime for both 
young and old. It may be made remunerative, also, 
and most amateurs are glad of an opportunity to sell 
their photographs. Landscape-pictures are not so salable 
as are genre- or figure-studies; but the amateur who is 
able to make something a ‘little different’? from the 
general type seen, will find a market for his picture. 
One should not attempt wide views, but choose simple 
subjects. A small stream with budding willows or 
birches along its bank is a pleasing subject and one very 
suggestive of the spring. 

The market for such pictures may be found, perhaps, 
in a periodical, and preferably in those devoted to young 
people, and to the home. The price paid depends on 
the treatment of the subject, the quality of the picture, 
and on the rates of the publication that accepts the pic- 
ture. Manufacturers of picture-postcards and calendars 
buy a great many photographs, but the subjects must 
be such as will be of general interest. 

A film camera is the camera par excellence for light- 
ness and convenience ; but, unless it is of the reflecting- 
type, a plate camera is to be preferred, as it gives one the 
opportunity to compose his picture on the ground-glass, 
for with the film camera he sees the scene in miniature. 

While one may sell an occasional print, he should not 
go forth in a commercial spirit, for to enjoy the spring 
and its fleeting beauties is, after all, the chief pleasure 
of the nature-loving photographer, be he amateur or 
professional. — Arthur C. Brooks. 
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Restrainers and Neutralizers 


A RESTRAINER in photographic work is a chemical 
which, added to a developer, restrains or retards the 
action on the sensitive film of the developing-agent 
employed to bring out the image. 

The restrainer in most common use is potassium bro- 
mide. When it is added to a developer, the agent 
employed — whether it be pyro, metol, rodinol or some 
other agent —at once attacks the potassium bromide 
instead of the silver bromide in the film, and the action 
of the developer on the plate is modified, regulated and 
steadied by the potassium bromide. 

Then, too, the restrainer not only retards the deecom- 
position of the silver bromide, but also prevents the pre- 
cipitation of silver on those parts of the plate not affected 
by light. Citrie acid acts as a restrainer, and so does 
sodium chloride — common salt. If one has need of a 
restrainer and no potassium bromide is available, the ad- 
dition of a little salt to the developer will serve almost 
as well, The sodium sulphite in a developer serves as a 
restrainer also and controls the too energetic action of 
the agent employed. 

A neutralizer is a chemical which, added to a devel- 
oper or a toning: 





solution, destroys the peculiar properties 
of the chemicals composing it, which act in opposition 
to each other, and make them neutral or equal in action. 
For instance, a pyro-soda developer is strongly alkaline 
and, if too strong of alkali, fog ensues, which of course 
spoils the plate. An alkali has a great affinity for an 
acid and, to prevent the disastrous action of the alkali, 
a chemical for which it has an affinity is added to the 
developer. An alkali has a great affinity for an acid. 
Acid is therefore added to the developer, the alkali im- 
mediately unites with it and forms salts in which the 
opposing qualities of both alkali and acid are destroyed, 
or, in other words, neutralized. 
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The different sodas used to neutralize a toning-bath 
also affect the color of the print. To ascertain when a 
toning-bath is neutral test it with litmus paper. When 
the bath is mixed, a piece of paper is dipped into the 
solution and, if the paper turns red, then the bath is still 
acid, and not neutral. More of the soda is added until 
when the paper is dipped into the solution the blue color 
is retained. This shows that the bath is neutral. Sodium 
acetate, sodium carbonate. sodium bicarbonate, sodium 
phosphate and sodium biborate (borax); are all used 
to neutralize a gold bath, the kind of soda used being 
chosen in order to attain in the print the color desired. 
Sodium acetate keeps the whites clear and makes bril- 
liant prints, but unless it is added to the toning-bath at 
least an hour before it is wanted for use, it will have no 
effect on the print. Sodium carbonate gives warm-brown 
tones; sodium bicarbonate gives purple tones; and 
sodium phosphate. bluish-violet tints. Beautiful sepia 
tones are imparted to prints where sodium biborate 
(borax) is used to neutralize the bath. With one or two 
exceptions, gold toning-baths should be made from four 
to twenty-four hours before they are wanted for use. 


Toning and Fixing P. O. Prints without Gold 


VALENTA gives the following two-solution formula for 


toning and fixing printing-out paper : 


A. Hot water (boiled) 1000 ee. 
Sodium Hyposulphite . 250 gr. 
a eel ee 1000 ee. 
Lead Nitrate (in powder) . 100 gr. 


For use these solutions are to be mixed in equal parts. 
The tone of the print is very agreeable but varies with 
different kinds of paper. The keeping quality, however, 
is not very good. According to Lumiére and Seyewetz, 
greater stability may be obtained by using, instead of 
the lead nitrate, another salt of the same metal, — lead 
pentathionate, which is made by saturating a solution of 
pentathionic acid of 10° Bé. strength with the lead nitrate. 
For use dissolve 250 grammes of hypo in above solution. 
The tone given by the latter inclines to black. 

Pentathionic acid is one of the higher sulphur-acids. 
The directions to use it of 10° Bé. strength, means that 
Beaumé’s hydrometer is used to measure the density of 
the liquid. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-ERA, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in 
Puoro-Era. 

Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHoro-ERa. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-ERa standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1912 


March — “ Window-Portraits.”” Closes April 30. 

April — “ Spring-Pictures.”” Closes May 51. 

May —“ Decorative Treatment of Shrubs and Flowers.” 
Closes June 30. 

June —“ Outdoor Portraits.” Closes July 31. 

July — “ Tree-Studies.” Closes August 51. 

August — “ Outdoor-Sports.” Closes September 30. 

September — “ Street-Scenes.” Closes October 31. 

October — ‘‘ Autumn-Scenes.’”’ Closes November 30. 

November — “Interiors with Figures.” Closes Dee. 31. 

December — “ Cats and Kittens.” Closes January 51. 


For 1913 
January — “ Home-Portraits.’’ Closes February 28. 
February — “ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 








Awards — Winter-Landscapes 


First Prize: W. Mizunuma. 

Second Prize: J. Herzog. 

Third Prize: TR. C. Smith. 

Honorable Mention: B. A. Bassett, J. G. Beach, 
Dr. M. H. Bell, Charles Coryn, J. H. Field, John W. 
Greenwood, E. 8. Harvey, Geo. H. Heydenreich, Dr. M. 
Houstnn, Suisai Itow, Henry W. Jones, P. P. Kimball, 
W. W. Klenke, Marian White Little, Alexander Murray, 
S. B. Miller and W. B. Howe, F. M. Neikirk, W. G. 
Ogilvie, Richard Pertuch, Jay Satterlee, John Schork, 
R. E. Schouler, John W. Schuler, Mrs. Anna M. Shurtleff, 
Fred. W. Sills, Ira A. Sisson, May C. Spridgen, E. P. 
Tinkham, Eugene Vail, Martin Vos, J. T. Wagner, 


Harry D. Williar, 8. H. Willard. 
Honorable Mention Certificates 


THE certificate awarded to members of the Guild who 
receive Honorable Mention in the Guild contests some- 
times fails to’ reach its destination. If any member 
entitled to this certificate has not received it, and will 
notify the publisher of PHoro-Era, a duplicate will be 
immediately forwarded. 








BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 




















Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRo- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonoraBLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 





Subjects for Competition 


Landscapes with Figures. Closes July 15, 1912. 
Summer-Scenes. Closes October 15, 1912. 
Street-Scenes. Closes January 15, 1913. 


A Word About Our Subjects 


MAY-TIME might be renamed “ Camera-time” for no 
sooner does the calendar denote that May first has arrived 
when cameras appear simultaneously, not on, but in every 
hand. Knowing this, “Spring-Pictures’’ was chosen 
as the subject of our May contest. 

Inthe April PHoto-Era the article by William S. Davis, 
entitled “Spring Pictures,” gives the amateur many 
excellent suggestions in regard to making pictures for 
the contest. Mr. Davis gives directions for work, and 
also outlines many pleasing subjects. The picture which 
illustrates his article, and which he has named “ The 
Apple-bough Screen,” has in it the very essence of the 
opening year. One could not mistake it for any other 
than a Spring picture, and this is what each picture sent 
to the contest should typify — some phase of our quickly- 
vanishing Spring-time. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to ExizABeTH Furnt Wane, 743 East 
27th Street, Paterson, N.J. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed. 




















B. R. Towner. — Plates May Be Kept Some Time 
After Exposure, but if it is convenient, it is safer to 
develop them soon after exposure. Plates have been 
kept a year, after being exposed in the camera, and have 
been found uninjured in any way and the negatives were 
as good as if they had been developed immediately after 
exposure. If plates are carefully packed in the same 
fashion as in the original package, and as carefully 
sealed, there is no reason why they will not keep for 
months in perfect condition. 





A HILLSIDE 





ROAD 

J. G. BEACH 
HONORABLE MENTION 
WINTER-LANDSCAPES 


GerrrupE M. Kane. — To Prevent the Fingers 
Being Stained during the process of development, rub 
them with a little white vaseline or lanoline. There is a 
compound sold expressly for this purpose, but the vase- 
line will answer just as well, and the grease does not 
come off in the developer nor does it affect the plate in 
any way. A sure way to avoid stains is to handle plates 
with a plate-lifter. 

Frep. 8S. W.— A Stickyback Photograph is one 
that has adhesive matter spread on the back, which it is 
simply necessary to moisten and then stick the picture 
on the mount. “ Stickyback ” is the name by which 
small gummed-photographs, not much larger than a 
postage-stamp, are known. 

S. L. AnpERson. — To Render a Print Translu- 
cent use paraffin wax. Lay the print face down on a 
clean piece of blotting-paper, take a warm iron — warm 
enough to melt the wax, but not warm enough to scorch 
the print — rub the wax on the iron, then rub the iron 
over the print. One coating will usually cover the print 
evenly, but if not, then repeat the operation. The blotter 
will absorb all superfluous wax. 
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Joun SitBerstern. —The Prints sent for Criti- 
cism show that the negatives which were given two 
seconds were overexposed, and those which were given 
149 of a second were underexposed. The prints on the 
gaslight-paper are also overexposed. In posing a sub- 
ject one should turn the camera so that the figure will 
not come in the center of the plate. The center of a 
picture is its weakest point ; an art-axiom that has been 
repeated oft, and which has been as oft disregarded. 

D. E. Davis. — You Cannot Restore the Faded 
Print successfully, but you may be able to copy it in 
the camera, and make an enlargement from the negative. 
As you say this is the only print which you have, it might 
ruin it entirely to try to restore it, but often a copy of a 
faded print will be equal, almost, to the original. The 
sensitive plate seems to be able to record what is not 
visible to the naked eye. 

F. H. W.—The Reducing Action of Ammo- 
nium Persulphate, is entirely different from that of 
Farmer’s reducer. The persulphate attacks the high- 
lights first, while the Farmer’s reducer works evenly on 
both highlights and shadows. If there is too much con- 
trast between highlights and shadows, then use the 
ammonium persulphate. Its progress can be watched, 
and, as soon as the highlights are sufficiently reduced, 
the plate can be removed from the reducer before it has 
had a chance to reduce the shadows. The action of this 
reducer is slow at first, but, once started, it progresses 
rapidly. Hence, ihe need to watch the process closely, 
and thus avoid over-reduction. If a negative is under- 
exposed and overdeveloped, use the persulphate. If it 
is overexposed, use the Farmer’s reducer. 

H. G. L.—The Reason Why Your Toning- 
Bath Failed to Work was because you did not let it 
ripen. Some baths need to be made up twenty-four 
hours before wanted for use. As you used the toning- 
bath immediately after it was prepared, and it contained 
sodium acetate, you would get no color-effect from the 
soda whatever. The bath should have been mixed two 
hours before wanted for use. 

Awna D. T. —Frilling of the Film of the Nega- 
tive during fixing may be avoided by the use of a har- 
dening-bath in which the plate is placed after it is 
developed, and before it is fixed. A “between” bath 
is made as follows: Potash alum, 1% 0z.; water, 10 oz. 
A combined hardening- and fixing-bath is doubtless the 
most convenient to use, but the effect is the same with 
the alum bath. The plate should be rinsed well when 
taken from the developer to prevent further development. 

CHARLES DunHAmM.— The Electric Ruby Lamp 
about which you inquire is of English manufacture. It 
is a small, square lamp fitted with an electric battery 
which will burn continuously for about three hours. 
New batteries are supplied for twenty-five cents each. 
I cannot find that such a lamp is for sale in this country, 
but it is quite a convenient article to have when one 
wishes a darkroom light by which to change plates, 
when away on tour or holiday. 

CHARLEs G. — There are No Restrictions in regard 
to the Kind of Paper used for prints to be sent to the 
monthly competitions. The rules are printed each month 
in the PHoro-ERA and nothing is said about paper, con- 
tact-printing or enlargements. One is at liberty to use 
the paper which best suits his negative, and the prints 
may be contact prints or enlargements. One hard-and- 
fast rule which is to be enforced henceforth is that prints 
must be mounted. No unmounted prints will be ac- 
cepted, but will be returned at once. Each print must 
be plainly marked on the back with the sender’s full 
name and address. This is a rule of the contest, but 
though attention has been called to it many times and 
oft, the Guilders continue to send unmounted prints. 














Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to ExizABETH Fiint Wank, 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, N. J. Prints must 
bear the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or jilm, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















THE SewrnG-Lesson. F. L.S.— This is a picture of 
two girls, possibly sisters, and the elder is teaching the 
younger some fancy stitches in sewing. The instructor 
sits ina chair and her pupil is on a stool at her feet. 
Both are so intent on posing that they represent a pic- 
ture of suspended animation rather than a study with 
life in it. Then, too, both subjects face the camera, 
which shows at once that the amateur has not fully 
grasped what is meant by art. He simply aims to get 
the faces of both models so they will show to the specta- 
tor, while the artist would represent one with the back 
or side turned toward the beholder. On the stage an 
actor must, perforce, keep his face turned toward the 
audience, but in a picture, often the most pleasing effect 
in a group is the fact that not all of its members face 
the camera. In this case the pupil might face the 
camera, but the other figure would be in not only a more 
natural pose, but also a more artistic one. The high- 
lights and halftones in this picture are excellent. The 
mount harmonizes with the tone of the print and brings 
out its best points. 

THE Eveninc Hour. C. A. R.— This picture is an 
almost successful study of an interior with figures. It 
shows a prettily-furnished living-room with its disorder 
of books and papers on the table, a tea-carriage drawn 
up at the corner of the fireplace, and three persons, 
father, mother and daughter, in front of the fireplace 
prepared to enjoy their evening hour. The father is in 
a big arm-chair, the mother in a low rocker, while the 
daughter is on a stool in front of the fire,and busy toast- 
ing crackers to be served with the tea. The lighting is 
very good, though the Guilder does not say whether it 
was day- or flashlight. The three are well-grouped, and 
the pose they have assumed does not betray the fact that 
they are about to be photographed. The great fault — 
and a common one, too —is that the artist has neglected 
to notice what objects are in close proximity to the 
heads of his subjects. In this picture an object near the 
father’s head makes a very grotesque effect. It is a tall, 
white vase which was, apparently, on a stand directly 
behind him. The stand is not in evidence, and the white 
vase, rising directly behind the man, looks as if it were 
placed on the top of his head. This picture was sent 
unmounted and was much wrinkled in transmission. 
Members should protect their prints to send through the 
mails and it is much better to have them mounted when 
sent for criticism. 


“ REFLECTION.” K. L. T.— Here we have a most 
peculiar and unusual picture. It shows a dressing-table 
strewn with toilet articles, and in the glass which hangs 
above it is seen the image of a young woman, the origi- 
nal of the reflection not being within the angle of the 
lens. This was managed very cleverly as the reflection 
is in fairly good focus so that the artist must have used 
a small stop as well as placed the subject as near the 
mirror as possible and still kept her out of the picture. 
This picture has little artistic or illustrative value, and 
only demonstrates what can be done with a camera, no 
object being beyond its capabilities to reproduce. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 














Society or Title 





Eighth American Salon 

Eighth American Salon 

Eighth American Salon 

Photographie Art and Crafts Exhibition. 
Pxoro-Era Prize-Pictures. 








Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Both depend on the tinting of a sensitive 
paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact actinic 
value of the light. Full directions for use are given 
with each outfit and the manipulation is very simple. 
The only thing to remember is that, being sensitive to 


April 16 to May 3, 1912 
May 7-31, 1912 
June 3-28, 1912 
May 3-11, 1912 
April 15 to May 1, 1912 


; Date Place 


Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 
Chicago Art Institute, Chicago. 

Art Institute, ‘Cansas City, Mo. 
London. Secy., Arthur C. Brookes. 
Chicago Camera Club, Chicago, Ill. 


reason the depth of color and not merely the shade itself 
should be judged. An actinometer or exposure-meter is 
a very useful adjunct to one’s camera outfit, for it is so 
constructed that it measures the correct time of exposure 
under different conditions of light, speed of plate and 
size of stop used. 

We are sure the reader cannot do better than to 
familiarize himself with the practical and lucidly-written 
article on the use of exposure-meters, by M. D. Miller, 


atmospheric conditions, the test-papers do not always 
change to the exact color of the shade-guide. For this 


expressly written for this magazine. 
full in the January, 1912, issue. 


It was printed in 








Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Lumiére Sigma 

Class 1/2, P.E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 


Magnet Ortho 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 
Defender Vulcan 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Seed Color-Value 
Vulcan Film 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 


American 

Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 

Barnet Studio 

Cramer Crown 

Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special Sen- 
sitive 





Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Magnet 
Premo Film Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 

Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 
Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 
Cramer Spectrum 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 
Seed C. Ortho 
Seed L. Ortho 
Seed Non-Halation 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 
Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P.E. S84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 





No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Class 2, P.E. 78, Wy. 120 Wa. 


Cramer Medium Iso 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 

Lumiére Panchro C 
Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 

Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho Medium 

Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Wellington Landscape 

Stanley Commercial 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 


Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 
Cramer Contrast 


Ilford Halftone 


Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 


Lumiére Autochrome 
































Exposure Guide for May 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 


table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use ‘4 of exposure in table. 


sown 


Exposyre for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored 











For other stops multiply by the 


buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with : > 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 
Z Bright Sun Shining | Diffu ed ( a nS Ve a > - Sane oni ; in 
: _ Sun |, Through || Light Dull | Dull | F/# | U.S.A | xX 1/4 
10a.m. to 2p.m.| 1/60 1/30 1/15 1/8 1/4 F/5.6 |U.S.2 x 1/2 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 p.m.| 1/50 1/25 1/12 1/5 1/3 
8-9a.m.and 3-4 p.m.| 1/30 1/15 1/8 1/4 1/2 F/6.3 | U.S.24) x 5/8 
7-Sa.m. and 4-5 p.m.| 1/20 1/10 1/5 1/3 2/3 
| F/7 U.S.3 XxX 3/4 
6-7 a.m. and 5-6 p.m.) 1/15 1/8 1/4 1/2 3/4 / / 
5-6 A.M. and 6-7 p.m.| 1/10* 1/5* 1/3* 2/3* 1 1/2* F/11 U.S.8 xX 2 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds | F/16 | U.S.16 | X 4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 U. S. 32 x 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U. S. 64 xX 16 


* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 144; 55° X1; 52° X 1; 30° X14. 





number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


1/2 Openlandscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds ; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 





2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage ; shipping about the docks ; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 








SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 


Example: 

The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, 
in May, 2 pP.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 
headed “ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/60 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expos- 
ure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/60 4= 1/15. Hence, expos- 
ure will be 1/15 second. 

For other plates consult Plate-Speeds Tables. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 is used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of the class. 1/40 X 1/2 = 1/80. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 


With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph. D. 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 














To Reproduce Drawings 


Dr. EprEr gives the following directions for the 
reproduction of drawings in black on a white ground: 
Take well-sized, smooth drawing-paper and brush care- 
fully over the surface a solution of 25 parts gum-arabie 
in 100 parts of water, to which is added 7 parts potas- 
sium bichromate and 1 part alcohol. Dry the paper in 
moderate heat and print under the drawing from five to 
ten minutes. Lay the print in a tray of water for a few 
minttes. Then dry it, and blacken it all over with a 
thin varnish made of shellac, aleohol and lampblack. 
Place it in a bath of muriatic, or sulphuric, acid of 2 to 
3 per cent strength, after which the black can be re- 
moved readily from the exposed portions with a sponge 
or brush leaving the outlines clear. 


Black Tones on P. O. P. 
A PRINTING-OUT paper that will give black tones with 
the use of an ordinary fixing-bath can be prepared as 
follows, according to Photography and Focus: 


Warm water ______ 1000 parts 


Sodium phosphate - : 10; 
Gelatine A eah els ae 
Alcoholic solution of shellac 10 


The paper is immersed in this preparatory solution 
while it is warm and hung up to dry. It keeps indefi- 
nitely. It is sensitized by floating for five minutes on 
the following solution : 


sever mbirate.................- 


12 parts 


Boric acid Bs Soe ede kere oe 
Potassium chlorate _____- , ae 
Water : er — ae 


The sensitizing is done in the darkroom, the paper is 
dried in the dark and printed like ordinary printing-out 
paper. After washing in several changes of water, fix 
in a ten per cent solution of hypo. 


Pyro-Metol Developer 


M. d’Osmonp, in Photo-Studia recommends the follow- 
ing formula, which he claims will give soft negatives full 
of detail : 


A. Water 


500 parts 


Pyrogallic acid .................. Dd 4 
Metol Cr eee aie ) 
Potassium metabisulphite ............... 10 

B. Water “s aranenes = 500 parts 
Sodium carbonate............. eaen tee 100 
Sodium sulphite .... : ee 100 


Take equal parts of A and B, and add a very little 
potassium bromide, which may be increased in case of 
overexposure, This developer keeps well. 





Bromide Toning With Selenium 


Tuis method, indicated by Chemiker-Zeitung, omits the 
preliminary bleaching-bath. The toning-solution is made 
with an alkaline sulphuret in which metalloidic selenium 
is dissolved. The formula is as follows : 


Water ....... eae 100 parts 
Sodium Sulphuret 20 
Selenium ....... 2 


After careful fixing and washing, the toning-solution 
may be applied to the prints, as they lie flat on a square 
of glass; or several may be toned at a time with the 
diluted bath. The toning is followed by immersion in a 
bath of sodium bisulphite to remove the yellow tinge 
from the whites, and at the same time correct the soften- 
ing effect of the sulphuret on the gelatine. 


Fixing Before Developing 


THis process has occupied much attention of late 
in European photographic circles, and in view of its para- 
doxical principles, the results are better than might be 
expected, says Fotografia Artistica of Turin. The great 
difficulty is that about twenty times the normal exposure 
is required in order to obtain a negative of good density. 
Recent studies made by Messrs. Lumiére and Seyewetz 
lead to the conclusion that with a much-diluted hypo- 
bath and a suitable developer a shorter exposure can be 
made and better results obtained. The best strength for 
the hyposulphite-bath is 2 per cent, and the best devel- 
opers are those that contain silver sulphite dissolved in 
an excess of sodium sulphite (double silver sulphite and 
sodium). This solution of silver can be preserved in a 
yellow-glass-bottle without appreciable alteration. The 
addition of a small quantity of any developer will soon 
cause'a slow precipitation of the silver. The following 
formula appears to give the best results : 


A. Water.. Seen 1000 parts 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous)......... . 180 


Silver nitrate (10% solution) a ao 


B. Water Eire 1000 parts 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) os a 
Paraphenilediamin 20 


For a 5 x 7 plate take 150 cc. of A and 30 ce. of B. 
The paraphenilediamin in solution B may be replaced by 
either metol, hydroquinone, or pyrogallic acid, which 
permits a quicker development. An increase or decrease 
in the proportions of the solutions will itself cause varia- 
tion in the time of development ; but the more active the 
developer the more quickly will it become turbid, and a 
change will be noted in the color of the negative. With 
the above formula, and a preventive fixation with a 2 per 
cent solution of hypo followed by a very thorough wash- 
ing, the exposure should be four times as long as when 
developed by the ordinary method. In the case of slow 
emulsions the exposure should be sextupled. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 




















Just at present, photography is being rather ne- 
glected ; the grim strike thunder-cloud now hanging over 
England does not make the right kind of mental atmos- 
phere to produce good photographic results. The 
papers are full of strike-photographs, and apart from 
the gloomy and tragic suggestion of the whole thing, 
what photographs can possibly be duller and less inter- 
esting than those representing groups of men? We 
photographers all know how valuable to us are women 
as subjects, and if groups are not too utterly devoid of 
interest, we must get some feminine element into them — 
and the more of it the better. 

Probably in the olden times men with their doublets 
and hose or big cavalier hats, their velvets and laces, 
would have been equally picturesque subjects, but alas! 
cameras did not come in until after decorative clothes 
had gone out. 

Some grumble at the present-day style of women’s 
dress, but they are probably not present-day people. To 
modern folk, modern clothes will always have charm and 
extenuating circumstances, however hideous such gar- 
ments may seem to the same eyes twenty years hence. 

Skirts are certainly rather tight now, but they have 
delightfully-straight lines for the camera to emphasize, 
and if hats cover up heads in a remarkable manner, the 
photographer is thereby given the chance to suggest, 
subtly, the features instead of to record boldly the whole 
face, which was more or less inevitable when the hat 
perched on the top of the head, and hair was off the face 
instead of over it. 

Photographer to Hotel Clerk: * I want to order more 
films. Can you find out Kodak’s address in Switzerland 
for me?” 

Hotel Clerk: ‘I am afraid that is impossible. You 
see, madam, Kodak is only the name of a camera.” 

This is not an attempt at a joke, but what happened 
here an hour ago, and the photographer and clerk are 
both still unconvinced ! 

There is a baby-girl stopping at the same hotel, who 
is the subject or should one say “ heroine * ?— of a photo- 
graph-book. On the first page she is to be seen just 
twenty-four hours old, but more clothes and pillow than 
baby. A little farther on, clothes are dispensed with aad 
she is discovered in her bath; at first a little anxious, 
but on the next page with a broad smile and, to judge 
from the splash, kicking lustily. She is rather an 
important small person and has two nurses. The book 
shows the Italian nurse wheeling her out, and the 
German nurse undressing her when she comes in, and so 
on, till at the end of the book one has received quite a 
good impression of their individualities as well. This 
book is the record of only five happy months, but it 
gives one an idea of how fascinating photographic diaries 
can be. I believe they are quite common in America, 
but are not much known over here. English amateurs 
excel in photographing groups of people or places they 
know, but they neglect to chronicle domestic history. 

A record of real happenings is bound to be absorb- 
ingly interesting, however technically deficient the photo- 
graphs may be. Would they were easier to get! Asa 
little instance : when we have dragged for some hours up 
a mountain and, at last, rest to have luncheon behind the 
shelter of a rock, who wants to get up in the middle of 
the meal and photograph! How much easier it is to 
wait till we are all rested, refreshed and good-tempered, 










and then to take a group before we start for home. Yet, 
the other, before the luncheon was eaten, with our open 
Riicksacks, our hotel packets of sandwiches and our 
tired attitudes, would have been much more interesting 
and worth while. But that is always the way in this 
tiresome life —only the things that cost trouble are 
worth having. Our best negatives are those we have 
toiled and striven for, and luck does not play half so 
important a part in photography as outsiders seem to 
think. The pictures that give us the greatest pleasure 
are not our chance snapshots, but those which have been 
made through repeated trials. 

Rather a pronounced sign of the times in the English 
photographic world is the marked improvement that 
is taking place in what one might describe somewhat 
loosely as the trade-journals. Several photographic 
manufacturers publish small monthly papers, the matter 
in which, in the old days, very thinly disguised the pri- 
mary object of the owners, viz., to advertise their partic- 
ular wares. Now, things are entirely altered, and these 
journals are worth getting and reading. The Eastman 
Company last month restarted its paper, The Professional 
Photographer, on new and original lines. Among other 
articles, that paper contains a lengthy interview with 
Mr. F. P. Moffat, president of the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Association, with some beautifully-reproduced 
examples of his work. There are also some lucid notes 
on Flashlight Photography; a double-page cartoon by 
Will Owen, called “ Choosing a Studio,” and an amusing 
dialogue adapted from the French of Henri Lavedan. 

Ilford Ltd. for years has published monthly a small 
unillustrated paper called ‘“ Photographie Scraps ” 
which is sent free to any address. This little magazine 
seems designed to suit both professional and amateur 
workers, and has now been brought up to date. The 
March number contains notes on such varied subjects as, 
“ The Family-Album” ; “ Fireside Photography ” ; “ The 
Cure for Aimlessness”’; ‘‘ Among the Fisherfolk,” ete 

Again, the Imperial Plate Company takes an adver- 
tisement-page in a weekly trade-journal, and fills it with 
such interesting matter — written in the form of a jour- 
nal— that the present writer, and, probably, many 
another reader,turns to it before anything else in the paper. 

These are, no doubt, true signs of the times ; for, 
presumably, the manufacturers are fully alive to the 
needs of their various reading-publics, and they are mak- 
ing their journals not only informative, but bright and 
attractive, also easy to read. So far, I cannot discover 
that any of them have found it necessary to include that 
bane of photographic journalism — pages of criticisms 
of prints that should never have seen the light of day. 

Multiple-mounting has been lately fully discussed in 
Photography. There is no doubt that this most useful and 
artistic method has come to stay. Its advantages are so 
obvious that photographers will never — particularly 
with delicate prints — give it up. The present writer 
was first introduced to multiple-mounting by F. H. Day, 
of Boston, when the latter visited England eleven or 
twelve years ago, accompanied by his young cousin, 
A. L. Coburn, then an enthusiastic boy-photographer, 
just out of college. Ido not think I shall be contra- 
dicted when I say that F. H. Day first introduced this 
form of mounting into England. I have used it ever 
since, and it seems to me that the fewer mounts we use, 
the better; provided, of course, that we obtain the 
effect aimed at. Two shades of the same color are gen- 
erally sufficient, unless the subject is an architectural one 
with many straight lines, when it is often necessary to 
use more. F. H. Evans isa past-master in this particular 
branch of mounting, and I have often studied, for inspi- 
ration, a mounted print of his that is in my posses- 
sion — a picture of a cathedral interior. 
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AMERICANS visiting Germany are often astonished at 
the large number of museums which in their own coun- 
try are more of a rarity. While formerly museums 
devoted to arts and handicrafts predominated, those of 
other branches of activity have been established during 
the last decade. By far the most of these are in the 
vapital. There are now over thirty, and still more are 
projected. A society was formed recently to found an 
immense museum to comprise all branches of industry. 
The public is to be shown how raw products are obtained 
and utilized; the arrangement and operation of mills, 
factories, breweries; and the utilization of natural re- 
sources, such as power-stations, etc. For solving the 
problem the well-developed technics of reproduction will 
be called into requisition, and photographs, enlarge- 
ments, lantern-slides, ete., artistically perfect, in one or 
more colors, will demonstrate in an attractive way the 
numerous industries, both to expert and layman. 

The technical man and artist will here coéperate. 
Unlike other museums, models and originals will be 
almost absent, and the cost thus be reduced enormously. 
As inventions and improvements are made daily, the 
latest designs can thus be always represented, as the cost 
of a new picture is very small. Thus there will be addi- 
tions to the museum almost every day. This latter fact 
will be of inestimable value to the expert, who will not 
need to read trade-papers, but will keep himself con- 
stantly informed by frequently visiting this museum. 
Pictures of old machines, ete., will be replaced by new 
ones. Of course this way of representation means an 
advertisement for the various manufacturing firms whose 
products are shown, and these are called upon to supply 
the pictures free of charge, besides an annual assess- 
ment. Thus the state or city is virtually under no 
expense. It is intended to found a society, the members 
of which must pay a yearly fee of 50 marks and are per- 
mitted to exhibit their products free. 

The numerous pictures will be classified carefully, 
likewise the books of reference, catalogs, ete., supplied 
by each firm. Business-men and the public can obtain 
literature on any subject free of charge, and the names 
of the callers are to be given to the party concerned, who 
may wish to make use of such information. The whole 
will be supplemented by illustrated lectures, kinemato- 
graph representations of industrial subjects, ete. Pho- 
tographs are to be placed on tables, as well as hung upon 
the walls; many will be enlarged and colored. There 
already exists in Berlin a building and traffic museum, 
and in Munich a large museum for science and technics, 
but as here the exhibits are shown in the form of models 
and originals, the expenses are too high to permit con- 
stant additions of the latest patterns. While formerly 
photography was quite neglected in factory-offices, and 
a drawing was the chief way of perpetuating a design, 
most large firms now have their own studios where pho- 
tographs are taken daily. In these the tedious, expen- 
sive labor of making accurate drawings is now more and 
more given up in favor of photographic reproduction. 

In my former letters I have spoken, almost exclu- 
sively, of German affairs, as in the minor countries of 
Europe little happens in the photographic world which 
would interest your readers. In the Russian Empire, 








for instance, there are only four photographic societies 
is the Russian Photographie 


of any importance. One 








Society of Moscow, to which belong the elite of Russian 
amateurs; then follows the Technical Society of St. 
Petersburg, which maintains numerous photographic 
groups extending over the whole empire; next, the 
Daguerre Club at Kieff and, lastly, the Lithuanian Pho- 
tographic Society at Riga, which is more or less a German 
city although located in the Czar’s domain. The Photo- 
graphic Society in Moscow is one of the oldest, and num- 
bers about two thousand members scattered throughout 
the empire. This large membership is due to the privi- 
lege to take pictures anywhere, and without being dis- 
turbed by the terrible Russian police and other authori- 
ties. In such an autocratic country as Russia, where 
freedom is a fable, this means much. 

If any PHoro-Era reader wishes to make a trip to 
Russia with his camera, I should advise him to make the 
acquaintance ofsome member of that big influential club, 
the members of which he will find in almost every town. 
Thus, he will avoid many troubles. This right is ob- 
tained by paying an annual membership-fee of five 
roubles. In this way a large sum of money is realized, 
and it is only natural that it should be expended for 
useful purposes, i.e., to arrange exhibitions, issue a 
magazine or the like, as is done in Germany and other 
countries. Yet scarcely anything of that kind is done. 
I have just learned, however, that the publishers of the 
journal, Photographic Novelties, are organizing an exhibi- 
tion to be held during the early part of this summer. 

It is often interesting to watch the attitude of pro- 
fessional photographers towards amateurs. This applies 
to every country. In many cases the latter have become 
competitors of the former; and the professionals some- 
times dread the competition of those camera-hunters. 
As an instance I cite the Central Alliance of German 
Photographie Clubs, which has sent out a circular asking 
the members what experience they have had in compe- 
ting with amateurs (government officials, clergymen, 
teachers, etc. ), who take pictures for money, viz., merely 
to cover expenses (zum Selbstkostenpreis). Our amateurs 
look upon this proceeding with a peculiar feeling. Asa 
matter of fact, the value and success of such a request sent 
around seems rather problematical. The replies will 
mostly be mere suppositions, which have no statistical 
value, and, if published, may lead to wrong conclu- 
sions, Another question propounded by the same 
society, concerning the finishing of amateur work by 
druggists and photographic dealers, is as unjustifiable. 
The professionals do not seem to know that a good 
amateur would never turn over his undeveloped plates 
or negatives to a photo-finisher, but either do the sub- 
sequent work himself, or have it done by some reliable 
friend. The present high level of professional photo- 
graphy is due to the amateur, to whom the regular 
practitioner should be grateful. There is considerable 
competition; not on account of the amateur, however, 
but in the domain of the profession, itself. 

As we know, photography is one of the fine arts, and 
must be treated individually ; therefore machinery, which 
now is used so extensively in every imaginable industry, 
is, with few exceptions, rarely employed in photographic 
work, except in a commercial way, such as the appa- 
ratus for the rapid production of gaslight prints, ete. 
A novel machine of this class was invented recently by 
an Austrian. It is intended for the rapid retouching of 
negatives. The negative is coated with varnish, then 
placed in the machine, which latter is set in motion by 
hand or foot-power, and kept rotating rapidly. The 
operator goes gently over the surface of the plate with 
a pointed instrument, in order to make the usual hatch- 
ing. The machine saves time and work in studios 
where there is much retouching to be done, particularly 
when dealing with large surfaces. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















THE ART OF THE BERLIN GALLERIES. By David C. 
Preyer. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. Boston, U.S. A.: 
L. C. Page and Company, 1912. 


The exodus of travelers to Europe has begun, and 
books of travel will be in demand. Art-students will 
find no more profitable reading than “The Art-Gal- 
leries,” published by the Pages, the last of which deals 
with the galleries of the German capital. The growth 
of the long-famous National Gallery, to which lecturers 
and writers on art so frequently refer, has necessitated 
the erection of a new structure, the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, which now contains the works of painters from 
the beginning of the XIV century to and including 
those of the XVIII century. These include such mas- 
terpieces as Van Eyck’s “Singing Angels”; Quentin 
Matsys’ * Virgin and Child”; Duerer’s ‘“ Hieronymous 
Holzschuher”’; Cornelius de Vos’ portrait-group of his 
two little daughters; Titian’s “ Lavinia’; Cano’s “St. 
Agnes,” Velasquez’s “ Juana de Miranda.” This is also 
the place where one may study comprehensively the 
works of Rembrandt, which cover his entire creative 
period from 1627 to 1667, embracing wonderful portraits 
(“ Man with the Golden Helmet,” “ Saskia,” and “‘ Hen- 
drickje Stoffels *) and historical and biblical subjects — 
twenty-two pictures in all. Here, too, are ten of the 
best examples of that clever portraitist, Frans Hals — 
considered by connoisseurs second only to Rembrandt — 
including his ‘‘ Tyman Oosdorp,” and the popular group, 
“ Nurse and Child.” 

The National Gallery contains the works of the XIX 
century painters. Here the painters of the modern 
schools of all countries are well represented. The author 
has given, with each artist mentioned, a succinct, criti- 
cal statement to indicate his relative place in the history 
of art, in terms easily understood by the student. 


~ 


‘ASSELL’s CyCLOPHDIA OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Ber- 
nard E. Jones. 572 pages. Illustrated with full-page 
plates in color and halftone, and numerous line-draw- 
ings. Quarto, cloth; price, $3.75 net. New York: 
Cassell and Company, 1911. 


This is the largest and best dictionary of photography 
in the English language, and fills a long-felt want, The 
editor has shown exemplary judgment in the selection of 
his vast, miscellaneous material, treating broadly and 
impartially the various types of apparatus, although, of 
necessity, many familiar names of lenses, cameras, etc., 
are omitted. The subject of color-photography, for 
instance, is explained most admirably and with the aid 
of large, correct plates in color, each make of screen- 
plate being fully considered. The photo-mechanical 
processes, particularly the four-color process, are also 
treated with signal ability, as well as every method or 
topic of interest to the practitioner, either professional 
or amateur. 

The innumerable illustrations distributed throughout 
the text contribute very materially to a ready, correct 
understanding of the contents. The work is evidently 
very complete and up to date, and, in view of the wealth 
and quality of the material, is conspicuously low in 
price. Needless to say, the volume deserves a place in 


every worker's library. 





THREE WONDERLANDS OF THE AMEKICAN West. By 
Thomas D. Murphy. Illustrated with sixteen color- 
reproductions from original paintings by Thomas 
Moran, R. A., and thirty-two duogravures from pho- 
tographs. Also several maps. Large octavo, illumi- 
nated cover. Price, $3.00. Boston, U.S. A.: L. C. 
Page and Company, 1912. 


Although the scenic beauty of the Yosemite Valley 
has become familiar to nearly every person through pho- 
tographic reproductions in the illustrated magazines and 
photographie journals, no conception of the splendor of 
the Grand Caiion of Arizona can be conveyed to the 
human mind except through the painter’s art and color- 
photography. Thomas D. Murphy’s graphic pen, aided 
by wonderfully-faithful facsimiles in color of Thomas 
Moran’s great paintings, and a series of admirable pho- 
tographs from nature, succeed in giving an exalted im- 
pression of three wonderlands of Western United States : 
Yellowstone Park, Yosemite National Park and the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado River, sometimes known 
as the Grand Cafion of Arizona. The author believes 
that strict adherence to truth, without recourse to hyper- 
bole, in his description of a tour through these pictur- 
esque regions of the American West, suffices to convince 
even the most skeptical that America possesses natural 
scenery which, for inspiring beauty and grandeur, is 
unequaled in the world. No one need doubt that there 
exists such an enchanted land, a land of weird mountains, 
crystal cataracts and emerald rivers, all glowing with a 
riot of color that seems more like an iridescent dream 
than a sober reality, as portrayed by the gifted brush of 
Thomas Moran and the eloquent pen of Thomas Murphy. 
Europe, whither journey huge armies of American tour- 
ists every season, certainly offers nothing finer to the 
vision, and also none of the conveniences of travel and 
accommodations which can be found throughout this 
country. A perusal of Mr. Murphy’s sumptuous volume 
will reveal unlimited pictorial possibilities to the painter 
as well as to the camerist, besides enabling him to plan 
a trip offering rest and relaxation ; and these are boons 
not found in the crowded cities and fashion-ridden hotels 
of Europe. Proofs of the rare camera-material to be 
found in California and Arizona have frequently appeared 
in the pages of PHoro-Era, and our readers will greet 
with pleasure additional pictorial scenes by new workers 
and new interpreters in these wonderlands of the 
American West. 


TuHrouGH Brrp.tanp-Byways, WITH PEN AND Cam- 
ERA. By Oliver G. Pike, F. Z.S., F. R. P.S. With 
fifty-eight original photographs by the author. Oc- 
tavo in cloth; price, $2.00 net. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes and Company. 


A story of the author’s thrilling experiences as a 
bird-photographer among the Scottish isles, moors and 
woods, where he obtained successful pictures of many 
interesting birds. Among the coast-birds are the diver, 
gannet, fulmar-petrel, oyster-catcher, phalarope, and the 
guillemot. In his expeditions Mr. Pike used a kinemato- 
graph-camera (for motion-pictures) and a dryplate- 
camera, achieving remarkably-successful pictures and 
valuable data regarding the habits of the birds. He also 
invaded the domain of song-birds, securing valuable 
picture-records of birds in their habitats, including the 
thrush, linnet, reed-bunting and cuckoo. Here, too, the 
author’s photographic skill, as well as his agility, 
patience and resourcefulness, came into play. The book 
is replete with valuable notes on nature-study, which 
cannot fail to interest the average reader, particularly 
the bird-lover, in whatever country he pursues his hobby. 
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A VIGNETTE is a thing to be used with discretion, and, 
although the instances where it is fully justified by the 
results are comparatively rare, a case in point is found 
in “ Floretta,’ our current cover design, by W. E. Mar- 
shall of Arlington, Mass. The picture is suggestive of 
the mythological deity, “ Flora,’ whose reign in the 
flowery domain has again begun. The artist was par- 
ticularly fortunate in having so good a model, but he 
deserves great credit for his excellent taste and careful 
treatment of negative and print. Data: late afternoon 
in March; weak yellow light ; No. 5a Dallmeyer Portrait 
Lens, used wide open; Magnet plate; pyro-soda devel- 
oper; W. & C. Platinotype print. 

The portrait (frontispiece) represents Dr. Wiley as he 
received the degree of doctor of laws from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, and was made for PHoro-Era by 
Harris and Ewing, of Washington, D.C. It is a charac- 
teristic likeness, indicative of great force of character 
and a well-developed sense of humor. Data: Lens, 
Wollensak Vitax No.3; stop, open; plate, Cramer 8 x 10; 
developer, pyro ; printing-paper, direct Artura print 8x10. 

The view, page 193, which seems to have been hard to 
obtain, has these data: August, 1 P.M.; sunshine; 8 x 10 
Century View-Camera ; Ross Homocentric ; 18-inch focus ; 
stop, F/8; 450 second; Standard Polychrome plate ; 
Edinol-Hydro ; 8 x 10 Argo print. 

The original print of ‘ A Leafy Reredos,” page 196, 
has lain without information of any kind in our cabinet 
for along time. It was christened by the Editor, who 
hopes to be so fortunate as to discover the author’s name. 

The lenses used by Mr. Bennett in his artistic portrayal 
of Japanese artists, pages 197, 198, 200 and 201 were the 
Carl Zeiss, Series IIb., Tessar and Series VIIa Protars. 

A perspective view of the ever-popular subject, page 
202, does not express quite the force and go as does a 
presentation in profile, “ Ploughing,”’ by T. W. Kilmer, 
April Poro-Era ; but it offers opportunities to obtain 
a more pleasing arrangement. In this respect Mr. 
Moberg’s treatment of the theme is very successful. 
Data :8 A.M. ; hazy ; Manhattan Optical Co.'s lens ; 18-inch 
focus; stop, F/8; 445 second; Standard Ortho 4x5; 
pyro-soda ; Angelo Sepia print. 

Though spring has not been backward this year, it has 
been capricious. In some parts of the country it snowed 
even late in April. Often the effect, after the buds are 
out, is very pretty. Mr. Ludlum’s picture, page 205, 
gives the spirit of such a snow-fall admirably. Data: 11 
A.M.; hazy light; Velostigmat; stop, F/64; 1 second; 
pyro; Studio Cyko. 

To workers who treat the selection of out-door cos- 
tumes lightly, thoughtlessly — their summer-landscapes, 
often marred by white shirt-waists and similarly-disturb- 
ing head-coverings — the subdued, though not fashion- 
able, attire of the women “ snapped” by W. H. Phillips, 
page 207, should be an instructive object-lesson. Not 
the least disrespect is intended to the fair sex; only, in- 
congruities in any picture-composition should be avoided. 

The arrangement of the child-study, page 208, is 
pleasingly original; but the lines of the body, being in 
perspective and the head almost in profile, makes the 
head appear large in proportion. No data. 

It is rare to find a Venetian view so simple and artis- 
tic in composition as Mr. Ryman’s study on page 210. 
Data: June; 244 x 314 kodak; Eastman film; clear sky ; 
instantaneous; made from a moving gondola; pyro; 


5x8 Artura Black enlargeme:*. 





Our Monthly Competition 


EvropEAN and American painters have studied Japan- 
ese art with profit, for they agree unanimously that it 
has an appealing freshness, originality and ingenuous- 
ness. These characteristics are apparent in W. Mizu- 
numa’s strikingly-novel picture, page 212. The line of 
houses rising in bold perspective ; the pair of cottages at the 
right forming the chief point of interest ; the little touch 
of human and animal life; the varied, interesting char- 
acter of the snowy mantle; and the spontaneous pro- 
vision for an effective balance in the left foreground, are 
details of a masterpiece which will be fully enjoyed by 
every reader of PHoro-Era. Data: January, 1911; 
10 a.m.; light,dull; 5x 7 Premo; Dagor lens; 84-inch 
focus; stop, £/8; J25 second; Stanley; pyro; P. M. C. 
Bromide enlargement. 

The second-prize picture, page 215, appeals to every 
lover of straight photography and technical perfection. 
Its striking pictorial effect is suggestive of some Euro- 
pean town — proof that scenic beauty may be found 
everywhere by him who is able to recognize it. Never- 
theless, if the background were a trifle less distinct, the 
artistic effect would be improved, for the elm tree seems 
to be growing out of the bridge. Data. January, 
3 p.m.; cloudy; Goerz Dagor No. 4; 94-inch focus; 
used rear combination; 145 second; stop, F/24; Stanley, 
backed ; pyro; Eastman Platino Bromide. 

The admirers of clearly-defined detail cannot but 
admire the superb portrayal of light and shadow, the 
chemical effect and atmospheric perspective in Mr. 
Smith’s winter landscape, page 217. Data: January, 
3.50 p.m.; bright sun; Seneca camera, 314 x 514; con- 
vertible lens; focus, 612 inch; stop, F/32; 5 times ray- 
filter; 45 second; Film-pack; Metol; Velvet Bromide 
enlargement, 5 x 9. 

One of the best moonlight pictures we have seen is by 
Mrs. Shurtleff, page 214. The pictorial element is 
strongly marked in this original composition. Data : 
Bright moonlight, January, 1912; 10.30 to 11 P.M.; 
5 x 7 Telephoto Poco Camera ; long focus ; stop, F/11 ; 
4x 5 Cramer Iso ; pyro-soda ; 4+ x 5 rough Argo print. 

It would be difficult to excel the genuine wintry feel- 
ing expressed in Mr. Harvey’s picture, page 216. The 
battered band-stand could tell a story of a severe strug- 
gle with the elements. It is also an admirable foil to 
the dark mass in the foreground. Data: January, 
11.45 a.m.; diffused light ; 4x 5 camera ; Isostigmar, 
6 14-inch focus ; stop, F/8; 3 times ray-filter ; 1% 
second; 4x5 Orthonon; glycin; 11x 14 enlargement on 
P. M.C. No. 2. 

If made in New England, the picture, page 218, 
might represent late autumn. It is, however, an average 
winter-scene near Chester, Pa., as, according to Mr. 
Jones, the local winters are generally without snow. 
Data : 244 x 3144 Camera ; No. o Goerz Dagor ; focus, 
4%4 inch ; stop, F/6.8 ; December, sunset ; 145 second ; 
Eastman N.C. film; pyro; enlargement Eastman P.B.“ C.” 

The painter-like quality of this picture, page 220, is 
charming. The lines of the composition accord with the 
curving line of the road, and the picture would be com- 
plete with even the suggestion of a cloud in the blank 
sky. Data: December 30; about noon; sunlight ; 
5 x 7 Century Grand ; P & S Semi-Achromatie ; 12-inch 
focus ; stop, F/8 ; Goerz 5 times light-filter ; bulb- 
exposure ; Cramer Inst. Iso; rodinal ; E. B. enlargement. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 

















Objects to Photo-Era’s Spelling 


Tue Editor is always glad to profit by the superior 
knowledge of his readers. One of them writes, some- 
what flippantly, that, while not a constant reader, he 
was shocked to see that the “erudite editor’ had 
chosen to spell it ‘‘ Frits” instead of “ Fritz von Holm; ” 
and, “horror of horrors,” the Editor had again sub- 
stituted an s for a z in “ Franz Hals.” 

The Editor has not the pleasure to know this com- 
municative correspondent, but will wager him a good 
plaster cast of “‘ David, Sheathing his Sword,” by Mercié, 
that the popular Danish explorer spells his name thus : 
“ Frits von Holm,” and that jovial Frans Hals also has 
no terminal z in his given name. 


An Attractive Theme 


As he took his seat in the electric car one morning on 
the way to his office, the Editor noticed that a young 
woman sat opposite him who had in her coat a single red 
rose, which projected so as to catch the sunlight which 
streamed in from behind the wearer. The outer petals 
of the flower had opened widely and were aglow with 
light, which contrasted effectively with the rich, red 
color of the rest of the tightly-closed corolla. What an 
opportunity for the painter in search of a new subject, 
not to forget the photographer, and, above all, the 
autochromist! And how easy it really is to arrange 
flowers having broad, translucent petals, such as roses 
and jonquils — whether in the home or elsewhere — in a 
way different from which they are ordinarily pictured. 


What Is a Bimonthly ? 


Nor long ago the Editor was asked by an embryonic 
journalist to advise him regarding a house-journal which 
he desired tostart. It was to bea bimonthly, 7.e., appear- 
ing once intwo months. Judge the Editor's astonishment 
when the second number of the publication was issued 
two weeks after the first number. It was subsequently 
published twice a month, therefore, a semi-monthly. 

Referring to the matter, casually, the youthful editor 
maintained that his was not a semi-monthly, but a 
bimonthly! Biennial elections occur once in two years, 
not twice in one year. The meaning is clear, then, in 
in such common words as bicentennial, bivalve, bicyle 
and bimonthly. Keen observers of human nature seem 
to think that so many persons use the word “ bimonthly ” 
wrongly, because it requires so little effort to articulate, 
compared to the bulky “ semi-monthly.” 


Defective Publicity 


DurRING the last week of March there was received 
at this office an elaborately-printed catalog of a photo- 
graphic exhibition. The thirty-two pages contained a 
foreword (inside front-cover); a description with ad- 
dresses of the five judges (prominent photographers) ; a 
list of prize-winners ($250 in cash given in prizes) ; four 
full-page reproductions of prize-pictures ; a list of honor- 
able mention and meritorious prints; concluding with a 
list of exhibitors and pictures, the latter numbering over 
two thousand. The front cover bore the following 
legend : ‘* Exhibition of Photograplis, March 1-30, 1912, 
Names of the Exhibitors and Pictures.” Here, nor 





throughout the above-mentioned contents, was there even 
a reference by whom or where this exhibition was held ! 





The Bars Will Remain Up 


WHEN a publisher elects to discriminate against 
dishonest or deceptive advertising, he does it at the 
expense of his pocketbook. Not long ago a well-known 
dealer desired to advertise in PHoro-ERA a new product, 
as yet in the experimental stage, but his advertising-copy 
extolled the article far beyond its actual merits. When 
the Publisher ventured to suggest that the dealer modify 
his assertions, if only to avoid possible complications with 
his customers, he was requested to drop the matter alto- 
gether. This was done, and PHoro-Era lost an advertiser. 

Last summer a notoriously dishonest proprietor of a 
New York camera-exchange also solicited publicity in 
Puotro-Era. A few weeks ago he made another 
attempt, but fared no better. Oddly enough, a few days 
previously, a subscriber informed the Editor that he had 
sent this same firm $10 for a camera, which did not prove 
as represented. He returned the outfit, but failed to 
obtain his deposit, or a reply to his many letters. At 
last an influential friend recovered the amount and sent 
it to him. This is only one of many instances of a like 
or worse character that has come to our notice. 

Puorto-Era prides itself upon the fact that even the 
smallest classified “ad” (value $1.20) is investigated 
before it is accepted. Very frequently we decline to 
print For Sale or Exchange notices, simply because the 
required references are not furnished. 

In this connection, it may be well to state that the 
acquisition of second-hand articles is often attended by 
embarrassing consequences, and it is well known that the 
actual owner of an article which has been stolen and sold 
through ordinary channels has a right to recover his 
property. The sale of mortgaged property is also illegal. 

Copy for an advertisement of a text-book was sent 
recently to PHora-Era. The Editor wished to see a 
copy before accepting the advertisement, but the pub- 
lishers seemed disinclined to supply one, although asked 
twice to do so. A friend finally found a copy for him 
and it proved to be only a very thin pamphlet, which 
could not possibly be dignified by the name of book. 
The price asked for the publication was $1.00. Twenty- 
five cents would have been a fair price, for the contents 
consisted only of a compilation of articles which have 
appeared from time to time in photographic periodicals, 
and in the handbook of manufacturers of photographic 
commodities. The extravagant way in which the book 
was extolled, and its disappointing reality, calls to mind 
a notice which a visitor to the Swiss Alps saw posted in 
the office of a little inn. It read thus: ‘“* The view from 
this hotel leaves nothing to be desired.” It was night 
when the visitor arrived, and the first thing he did in 
the morning was to run to the window to see the won- 
derful view. He was met by the sight of a forest of 
evergreens. 

These are some of the reasons why care is exercised 
by the Publisher before accepting advertisements from 
persons unknown to him. 


The Bulletin of Photography 


WE note that this growing weekly has reduced its 
format, but increased the number of pages. In its new 
form it is more convenient to handle, and the copies 
reach their destination in better condition. Continued 
success to this active publication ! 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 

















Promptness at U. S. Custom-House 


AMERICAN contributors to the recent London Salon 
may be pleased to know that, although the prints were 
returned from England somewhat tardily, they were 
handled with exemplary intelligence and despatch by the 
customs and freight brokers, Messrs. Thomas & Pierson, 
of New York City, through whom they were received 
and forwarded to the editor of PHoro-Era. There is 
usually considerable delay in adjusting satisfactorily such 
a matter as goods received from abroad, even when they 
are of American production. Four or six weeks, and 
even more time, is usually considered necessary before 
the goods are freed from the customs house and are on 
their way to the consignee. In this instance, Messrs. 
Thomas & Pierson displayed unusual energy in disposing 
of the matter, and inside of one week after the photo- 
graphs arrived in port they were received at the 
PxHoro-Era offices in good order and charges prepaid. 

We are glad, indeed, to make this acknowledgment in 
favor of this firm of customs-brokers, and commend their 
services to any of our readers who may desire to forward 
photographs or any other merchandise to Europe, or to 
import any articles from transatlantic countries. 


Kinematography and Education 


Ar a recent tentative exhibition given by the com- 
mittee on public and school kinematography in Berlin, 
Rector Lemke pointed out the desirability of establish- 
ing well-selected kinematographic exhibitions for young 
people when not in school, says Die Photographische In- 
dustrie. Through pictures selected with due regard for 
pedagogical requirements, many things can be brought 
to the attention of the young out of school-hours which 
could not conveniently be given a place in the curricu- 
lum ; such, for instance, as illustrations which show the 
dangers of alcoholism ; of an unbridled life of pleasure 
in the great cities ; of the peculiarities of the different 
trades, ete., and in this way many lessons in correct liv- 
ing could be given and a choice of calling facilitated. 
The committee has taken steps to have the kinemato- 
graphic films shown to teachers some four weeks before 
being placed on the market, so that teachers in small towns 
and in the rural districts may be able to profit by the 
opinion of their Berlin colleagues as to the educational 
value of the pictures. 


Boston Y.M.C.U. Camera Club 


A RATHER unique and pleasing feature was intro- 
duced at a recent social meeting of the Boston Y.M.C. 
Union Camera Club. During the evening a flashlight 
was made of the assembly and, at the close of the eve- 
ning, a postcard, on which was a print from the negative, 
was presented to each one present — a delightful sou- 
venir of the occasion. 


A Summer-Course by Clarence H. White 


CLARENCE H. Wuirk, lecturer on Art in Photography 
at the Teachers College, Columbia University and other 
educational institutions, is well equipped as instructor 
of his four-weeks’ course in artistic and technical photo- 
graphy, advertised in this issue to be given this summer 
in Seguinland, Maine. A circular giving full informa- 


tion will be sent on request. 





Portrait of a Strong Character 


Ir is an honor and a pleasure to present, in these 
pages, the portrait of Dr. Wiley, the pure-food champion 
and a true friend of the people. There he stands, a just 
and upright man! Does not the good book say : “* Blessed 
is the man that endureth temptation; for when he is 
tried he shall receive the crown of life?” Without a 
doubt Dr. Wiley is a man who has his price — as they 
say of individuals who can be bought to serve the pur- 
poses of evil men — but it is evidently beyond the scope 
of any mortal to persuade him to forsake the principles 
of truth and honesty. No country is lost to a sense of 
honor, when it produces men like Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 


Eighth American Salon 


Mr. C. C. Taytor, secretary, informs us the reason 
that the managers of the Eighth American Salon have 
been unable to announce in advance the dates and places 
of the exhibition of the pictures is because several trav- 
eling art-exhibitions were not able to keep to their sched- 
ule, and, as their itinerary crossed that of the Salon, 
dates could not be arranged for any length of time ahead. 
Owing to this unfortunate occurrence, the pictures could 
not be shown in the several cities that were particularly 
desirous to have them, greatly to the disappointment of 
those concerned. There are to be three more exhibits of 
the Salon pictures —dates and places being noted else- 
where in this issue —at the conclusion of which, they 
will be returned to their respective owners. 


Course in Open-Air Photography 


Wituiam H. Zeree, the eminent pictorialist, will 
conduct a course in out-door photography — including 
landscapes, street- and river-scenes, seascapes and figures 
in landscape — under the auspices of the Department of 
Photography of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, on Sundays through the months of May and 
June, with meetings in the Studio in the Department of 
Photography on alternate Tuesday evenings, beginning 
Sunday, April 28, 1912. Participants are expected to 
know how to develop and print. The object of this 
course is to help the worker in the selection and ar- 
rangement of subjects and the treatment of the negative 
to gain the best results pictorially. Full information from 
W. H. Zerbe, 345 Spruce Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Historical Camera-Records 

INSPIRED, perhaps, by the English Record and Survey 
Society, the Edinburgh Photographie Society has under- 
taken the work of making a pictorial survey of Edin- 
burgh, in which enterprise they are to be ably assisted 
by the City Corporation. The Society intends to pre- 
serve, for future generations, pictures of not only all the 
old-time buildings which still stand, but to record also 
the present-day life in this historical old city. At a re- 
cent meeting it was suggested that the Society include in 
its records the present means of locomotion — the cabs, 
‘busses, drays and carriages which have heretofore been 
drawn by horses and which are being rapidly superseded 
by electric vehicles. 

The value to posterity of such a picture-record as 
proposed cannot be overestimated, and camera clubs in 
general could render valuable assistance tosuch a project. 
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James P. Chalmers 


Ir is with profound sorrow that we chronicle the 
sudden death of James P. Chalmers, editor and propri- 
etor of The Moving-Picture World, of New York City. 
Mr. Chalmers met his death March 27 by a fall down an 
elevator shaft in Dayton, Ohio, where he was attending a 
convention of the Motion-Picture Exhibitors’ League of 
America. Mr. Chalmers was at one time associate editor 
of the American Photographer, now American Photography, 
and his services to photography have always been 
marked by the highest motives. His activity in the 
motion-picture world was marked by a constant desire to 
establish high standards of business-methods, and in 
these endeavors he achieved marked success. 


Display of Portrait was Illegal 


WHILE some photographers consider it good adver- 
tising to gain publicity by being sued for displaying the 
portrait of a customer without permission, others think 
differently on the subject. In some cases customers 
have taken unfair advantage of the photographer; 
hence the artist should take no chances, but make sure 
of his ground before he places the photograph of any 
person in his show-case. 

A Cincinnati photographer was recently sentenced to 
pay $20.00 damages to a woman whose portrait he had 
displayed in his show-window. Notwithstanding, the 
law in several states, including Ohio, is that a photo- 
graph can be displayed without permission until notified 
by the person to the contrary. 


The Violet Rays 


An interesting experiment —though not new to 
Amateur Photographer — was made during a lecture 
given recently at The Royal Institution, London, Eng- 
land. A narrow beam of white light from an optical 
lantern was broken up into its primary rays, thus pro- 
ducing a spectrum on the screen. A strip of bromide 
paper was stretched across the length of the spectrum, 
exposed for a few seconds, and then developed and fixed. 
The image which resulted showed, in a striking manner, 
the effect of the rays of short wave-length. While the 
red end of the spectrum was mere white paper, the blue 
and violet portion, and also the portion beyond the 
visible violet, were progressively darkened. It was a 
graphic illustration of the fact that, chemically, physi- 
cally and physiologically it is the violet rays that most 
matter ; and all the indications seem to point to the 
fact that, in spite of all that has been done in connec- 
tion with Finsen light and the mercury-vapour lamp, we 
are only at the beginning of the investigation of these 
potent rays, which not only affect a sensitive surface so 
rapidly, but are bound up intimately, in a way we do 
not yet understand, with the vital processes of life. 


The Cellar-Darkroom in Summer 


Last spring I reported the results of the winter’s 
experience with a darkroom built near the furnace. The 
minimum temperature recorded was 50° F., though the 
mean was nearly 60°. The illumination is entirely by 
oil-lamps, and I often light a large two-burner for some 
minutes before beginning work. This summer I had 6 
dozen 4+ x 5’s to develop during the hottest weather in 
July. In spite of the use of oil, the highest reading at 
the end of an evening’s work was 72°. The mean has 
been 60° at the beginning and 64° at the end of work. 
I have never had so much comfort or so great freedom 
from frilling and other troubles—and this in a room 
without running water. Moral: Build a darkroom near 


the furnace, in the cellar, for all-the-year use. — Anon. 








Samuel J. Castner 


AmonG the many accomplished and ambitious ama- 
teurs who have entered the professional ranks is Samuel 
J. Castner. He took up portrait-photography as a pro- 
fession a little over a year ago, and his business-success 
has been such, that he has been obliged to move to larger 
and better quarters, at 1631 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. It is men of this type who, adding culture and a 
wide range of useful information to their artistic ability, 
dignify and honor the photographic profession. 


Lens and Brush Club 


Tue Lens and Brush Club, Northampton, Mass., 
announces its sixth annual exhibition to take place June 
3-8 inclusive. Photographers are invited to participate. 
For entry-blanks, ete., address O. C. Fitts, Secretary, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Camera Club, Bedford Branch Y. M. C.A., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Notice to Round Robin Guilders 


By unanimous consent PHoro—Era is the chosen mag- 
azine of this live, enterprising Camera Club, and a cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all its readers, particularly 
members of the Round Robin Guild, to attend the semi- 
monthly meetings of the Club. 

There is being conducted a series of informal talks 
and discussions on various photographic topics, which 
will prove of the greatest practical help and interest to 
all users of a camera. 

Extensive improvements have recently been completed, 
which make the Club’s technical equipment the equal of 
the best in Greater New York, particularly in regard to 
up-to-date enlarging-apparatus. 

Notices of meetings and other information will be 
gladly furnished on application to the Secretary. 

(Signed) C, E. Garrett, Secretary. 


Selection of a Subject 


Dr. Apot¥F MieTHE is right when he says that the 
ability to select a suitable landscape-subject for a photo- 
graph requires to be cultivated. Very often a scene 
appears picturesque, unique and worthy to be photo- 
graphed. The camera is set up and the image on the 
ground-glass confirms the charm of the original, but, in 
spite of that, when a print is made from the negative one 
cannot tell what was the object of the view. 

There is a wide difference between the ability to rec- 
ognize a subject or motive and the ability to reproduce 
it in a photograph. An ordinary photograph is in mono- 
chrome, while the landscape itself is in colors which are 
often emphasized by atmospheric conditions, the charm 
of which lures one to photograph the scene and to be 
disappointed in its reproduction in monochrome. The 
gift of selection is one thing, the reproduction of the 
subject is quite another matter. 


Whom to Trust 


Tuis is the time for the sale, purchase and exchange 
of photographie equipments, and it behooves the pur- 
chaser to use care in negotiating with persons unknown 
to him. It should be remembered that PHoro-Era ad- 
vertises the names of only respectable and thoroughly- 
trustworthy dealers in photographie supplies, some of 
whom buy, sell and exchange second-hand cameras, 
lenses, etc. Private individuals, advertising in PHoro- 
Era to sell or exchange lenses, outfits, etc., have satis- 
fied the Publisher as to their business-integrity. Thus, 
the chance of PHoro-ERA readers being swindled or 
getting into difficulty is virtually eliminated. 
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Taylor-Hobson Company’s New Departure 

THE name of Taylor-Hobson has been for many years 
a synonym for a high standard of excellence in pho- 
tographic lenses. In addition to the Cooke lenses 
of their own manufacture, they have listed in their 
new catalog the Cylex anastigmat, a product of the 
famous German optical house of Emil Busch, and spe- 
cially mounted for the American market, as they con- 
sider it worthy to be classed with their own famous 
lenses. Series A of the Cylex anastigmat works at 
F/6.8, and possesses all the excellences of the ideal lens 
of this type. Series B is a convertible form, and offers 
three different focal lengths — advantages appreciated 
by the worker of varied needs. 

In addition to the full description of lenses, the cata- 
log contains a simple explanation of what is meant by 
“ Depth of Focus,” and understandable directions of 
“ How to Test a Lens.” Anyone who possesses a 
camera will find Taylor-Hobson Company's new catalog 
a valuable addition to his lens-literature. 


A Statement Regarding Metol 

GrorGr L. Barrows, chief of the photographic 
department of the Berlin Aniline Works, when asked 
recently for a statement with reference to the reduction 
in the price of “ Metol,” said: “Since its first introdue- 
tion upon the American market, ‘Agfa Metol’ has 
enjoyed a steady and increasing demand. Our sales for 
1911 were greater than ever before, due to the almost 
universal use of ‘Metol’ as a developing-agent in this 
rapidly-growing field. 

“This has resulted in marked attention being paid to 
the production of ‘Metol’ by our house, Actien- 
Gesellschaft fuer Anilin-Fabrikation, and we have 
recently been instructed to reduce the price according to 
the new list which is being mailed to all consumers. 
We are particularly gratified to hear of this reduction, 
as it enables us to meet the prices being quoted on other 
chemicals said to be of identical character, produced by 
houses which have recently started to make photographie 
developers. Our preéminence in the production of 
standard ‘ Metol’ and the large quantities we produce 
assure the photographer uniformity of excellence and 
absolute chemical purity. Therefore we are convinced 
that those workers who have used ‘Agfa’ products in 
the most critical work, will welcome the action we have 
taken in making the marked price-reduction operative 
on March 1, 1912.” 


Ralph Harris Visits Panama Canal 

Mr. Raven Harris, of Ralph Harris & Company, 
Boston, is a great traveler, and has just returned from a 
three-weeks trip to the Panama Canal. He was greatly 
impressed with this wonderful enterprise and is firmly 
convinced of its early and successful completion. Mr. 
Harris is satisfied that freight can be sent from New 
York to San Francisco via Panama in about the same 
time required by railroad across the continent, also 
cheaper and safer. This is no idle nor unmeaning cere- 
mony. His firm hopes to establish a big business on the 
Pacific coast, and with exemplary foresight Mr. Harris 
has inspected the route to be taken by vessels laden 
with Wellington products and Euryplan lenses bound 
to ports on the Pacific coast. 





Artistic Mounting-Papers 

Puoro-ERA is at last able to refer those in search of 
desirable papers for tasteful and artistic mounting of 
prints, single or multiple, to a live and obliging firm, 
Carter, Rice & Company, Boston, U.S. A. The Pub- 
lisher has inspected the Company’s stock of these choice 
goods, and finds it, together with prices asked, eminently 
satisfactory. See advertisement in this issue. 


What Is Kino-Science? 

EvERYONE has attended motion-picture shows. Did 
not often arise the desire in you to make such pictures ? 
Of course, the size, weight and price of the professional 
machines were the stumbling-blocks. But now that a 
small motion-picture camera can be had, one that may 
be carried in the pocket, and a machine that not only 
takes the pictures but also prints the positives and finally 
projects them. Are you not becoming interested? The 
machine, made in the most perfect manner, a master- 
piece of accurate and finished workmanship — absolutely 
no toy — costs but little too. Think of the pleasure you 
will derive in taking your children at play, in the house 
and outdoors, and preserve, so to say, their childhood 
forever ; or in taking your favorite baseball club at 
play, or racing on land and on water — would that not be 
splendid? But learn more about this wonderful * Kino ” 
Camera, by asking The Ernon Camera Shop, 18 West 
27th Street, New York City, for their booklet, ‘ Kino- 
Science,” sent postpaid on request. 


The Choice of an Anastigmat 

THE choice of an anastigmat, as to speed, seems to 
puzzle many amateurs. Much confusion along this line 
would be avoided if the beginner would keep in mind 
the fact that depth of focus decreases in proportion as 
the size of the diaphragm is increased ; and that there is 
no need to employ the maximum aperture of an ultra-fast 
lens, except for portraits and certain outdoor-subjects in 
which the background is of small importance. The 
amateur who prefers a lens for home-portraiture may 
safely choose the Goerz Celor, and use it with perfect 
success for outdoor work as well, if he will pay due 
regard to this law of optics. It has recently been a 
subject of comment, however, in the offices of the Goerz 
Company, that many striking examples of highest speed 
photography which they have received were taken with 
the Dagor; which proves that a speed of F/6.8 is 
undoubtedly sufficient to test the fastest shutters under 
good conditions of light. 


An Artistic Catalog 

Ir is next to impossible to place in our catalog de- 
partment the new spring catalog, 1912-13, of the Wol- 
lensak lenses and shutters without a word of comment. 
Seldom has it been our pleasure to receive an illustrated 
price-list its equal in originality of design and tasteful, 
thoroughly artistic and refined appearance. The front- 
cover is a triumph in these respects ; indeed, the entire 
catalog reveals the resourceful mind and consummate 
taste of its originator — from the choice of the paper 
stock to the smallest typographical detail. All we can 
say is —send fora copy at once, lest the supply be pre- 
maturely exhausted, to Publicity Department, Wollen- 


sak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

















A Ground-Glass Experience 


A sHEET of ground-glass forms a conspicuous feature 
in the Radion Enlarging-Printer, a demonstration of 
which the Editor attended not long ago. It is astonish- 
ing on how simple a principle an extremely efficient 
apparatus for enlarging without a condensor can be made. 
Often the facility and rapidity with which a piece of 
photographic apparatus can be operated makes that par- 
ticular detail of the art a pleasant, if not a positively 
fascinating, diversion. This is true of the novel and very 
compact device already mentioned. The source of illu- 
mination is a new, -special type of high-power tungsten 
filament lamp, placed at the focal point of a parabolic 
reflector, and many times multiplying the light-foree. 

This unique system of reflecting the light, is really the 
cltief source of the machine’s wonderful efficiency. 

The accumulated light-iniensity is evenly distributed 
over a 5x7 piece of ground-glass placed a few inches in 
front of the light-source, which latter, however, gives 
off so little heat that the ventilator at the top is now 
omitted. The film or glass negative is placed in front of 
the ground-glass very much as a lantern-slide is inserted 
in its carrier. The illumination of the negative, how- 
ever, is many times more brilliant — and here you have 
the real secret of one of the most valuable adjuncts to an 
amateur’s outfit. The operator’s hand-camera is now 
extended, fixed in position in front of the negative, the 
shutter opened and the image focused. The enlarged 
image is so bright that the exposure is exceedingly 
brief, and consequently the output of enlarged prints 
within a given period of time is considerable. The 
operator is delighted also with the ease of manipulation 
throughout. 

The makers of this efficient and smoothly-working 
accessory deserve the gratitude of the amateur world ; 
at least, they are in a fair way to reap a rich pecuniary 
harvest from this, the latest device of their constructive 
skill and business-foresight. 


A Clever Ruse 


ANOTHER photographic text-book has made _ its 
appearance. Its author is not a practical photographer. 
This fact is obvious throughout the volume, which is 
compiled with little intelligence. The one startling 
feature is the chapter devoted to photographic lenses, the 
various types of a once well-known optical firm being 
mentioned and fully illustrated to the exclusion of other 
and better-known makes. One looks in vain for refer- 
ences to such eminent optical firms as Zeiss, Voigtlinder, 
Goerz and Busch. They are totally ignored! Two ex- 
ceptions are, the Ross Homocentric (given as a type of 
rapid rectilinear) and the Cooke, series F/3. 5, shown in 
connection with a series of photographs from a plaster 
cast (not of a living person) illustrating various degrees 
of diffusion of focus. The illustrations are few and 
mediocre, and yet $4.00 is the price asked for the book, 
which, to all intents and purposes, is a cleverly-masked 
advertisement of a European optical firm whose products 
have been little in the public eye during the past twelve 
years. We cannot conscientiously recommend the book, 
but admire somebody’s resourcefulness. 


A Vest-Pocket-Exposure Scale 


DorrERWEIcH Exposure Scale is the name of an in- 
genious exposure scale just placed on the market, by 
which one may determine at a glance the correct time — 
using £/8 stop — of exposure for any standard make of 
plate or film under all conditions of light, and at all 
year. This is a very convenient bit of 


The 


seasons of the 


apparatus, being small, light, and accurate. 
material is aluminum and the slide is of celluloid. 





Illinois College of Photography 


THE faculty of this college aims to provide not only 
the best of instruction in the different branches of 
photography, but also to keep well abreast of the times 
inalldepartments. This is proven by the fact that motion- 
picture photography is now to be a featured department 
of the college. The latest equipments for film-making, 
printing and projecting will be installed, and this branch 
of photography will be given an important place in the 
college curriculum. Among the apparatus recently pur- 
chased is a Bogue Flaming Are Lamp to be used in the 
printing-department in Engraving Hall. 


Blitzlicht for Autochrome Exposures 


THE makers of “ Agfa” Blitzlicht (flashpowder) state 
that this powder is particularly suited for making expo- 
sures with autochrome plates, it being only necessary to 
use a screen adapted to this light. Such a screen can be 
prepared as follows: 4 0z., 1 dram, 47 minims, of a 6% 
gelatine solution; 3 drams, 23 minims Filter Yellow K 
solution 1: 100; 3 drams, 23 minims distilled water. Of 
this solution, take 2 drams, 15. 2 minims and pour over 
sheet of optically-parallel glass, about 4 x 5 inches in size. 

In making flashlight exposures for autochromes, use 
about twenty-five times more flashpowder than for regu- 
lar flashlight work. 





Focal-Plane Shutters 


To increase the speed of a focal-plane shutter, the 
spring-tension should be increased or the separation 
between the blind and the plate should be reduced. The 
former method is better for there are many reasons why 
a special effort should be made to increase the spring- 
tension ; among the advantages to be gained by doing this, 
besides increased possibilities in the way of speed and 
improved efficiency, are lessened distortion — due to the 
decrease in the total time during which any part of the 
plate is exposed — and improvement of definition owing 
to the reduced effects of diffraction and any disturbance 
of the light by the edges of the blind-opening. This 
difference in the definition between the two types of 
shutter, working under the same conditions, will of course, 
be apparent only, at the very highest speeds, if at all. 

The speed of the focal-plane shutter is defined as the 
interval of time taken by the blind-opening to cross the 
axis of the lens. This is the measure of the amount of 
light that reaches the center of the plate during exposure. 


Impure Pyro as the Cause of Colored Fog 


BEcAausE of its great energy and its adaptability for 
all classes of work, pyrogallic acid is still much liked 
by photographers and continues to be used frequently. 

Many photographers cannot discover why, in spite of 
every care, discoloration will still appear. Some time 
ago, says the Deutsche Photographen-Zeitung, Wilhelm 
Daubel, in the Chemiker-Zeitung, mentioned the fact that 
fog or veiling, in various colors — red, brown, yellow, 
etc. — is caused by the use of impure pyrogallol, and that 
such fog cannot occur if absolutely pure pyro is used, 
unless special circumstances arise to produce it. 

Impure pyrogallic acid frequently contains small black 
granules of varying dimensions, that dissolve with diffi- 
culty or incompletely in the alkali, as Daubel had re- 
peatedly observed. If the solution is not filtered these 
particles attach themselves to the viscous gelatine- 
coating and produce, in his opinion, the yellow discolora- 
tion. It is therefore advisable to filter the pyro solution 
before use. The dry powder itself should be kept in a 
closely-corked bottle to protect it from oxidation. If, in 
addition to this, measuring-glasses, trays, ete., are kept 
scrupulously clean, all stains or fog can be avoided. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON 














FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — 3A Graflex Camera, 1911, a/most new, with 
Bausch and Lomb Zeiss-Protar Lens No. 8, Series VIla. Cost 
$143.00. Will sell for $100.00. 8S. B. B., care Pxoro-Era, 
Béston, Mass. 

GREAT BARGAIN! Complete equipment: B. & L. Zeiss 
Protar No. 13, Series VIIa, 914-inch focus; B. & L. Telephoto 
lens and automatic shutter; Conly Camera, 12 plate-holders; 
trays; printing-frames, etc. Address, C. L., Lock Box 33, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


THE DOTTERWEICH ALUMINUM EXPOSURE-SCALE is 
accurate, complete, quick to operate, simple and compact. A 
useful accessory for every camerist. Fits vest-pocket. 50 cents 
postpaid. F. Dorrerweicn, 523 Dove St., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — ‘The Art of Retouching ’’ with chapter on home- 
portraiture, by J. Hubert, F. R. P.S. A.; a standard work. Sent 
for 50 cents postpaid. Also one copy of Photograms for 1910, 
$1.25. Our price, $1.00 net postpaid. PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





WANTED 


WANTED — To purchase, a second-hand Long Focus Reflex 
Camera, with or without lens. Address F. A. B., care PHoTo- 
Era, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED — Copies of PHoro-Era for Apr. and Aug.,1908; Jan., 
Mar. and Sept., 1909; Jan., June and Sept., 1910; and Mar., 1911. 
Copies not sent flat and well-packed cannot be accepted. 
Puoto-Era, 383 Boylston St. 


COMBINATION CLUB OFFER EXTRAORDINARY! 35.00 
worth of high-class magazines for $3.00. International Studio, 
6 mos., $2.50; Picture Titles(one complete volume), 50c.; PHoTo- 
ErA, 16 mos., $2.00. Exclusive offer by publisher of PHoTo-Era. 
Good only until May 1, 1912. Send orders to PxHoTo-Era. 


REQUESTS ror Posirions AS SALESMEN, OPERATORS, etc.; also 
studios, photographic apparatus, etc., for sale or exchange, can- 
not be advertised in Puoto-ERA, unless accompanied by convincing 
proofs of the ability, character and business-integrity of adver- 
tisers unknown to the publisher. 





WHILE THEY LAST 
KLARY’S PORTRAIT-LIGHTING at $1.00 


A valuable work in English illustrating fully and clearly 
just how to make all kinds of lightings by daylight or 
artificial light. Sent postpaid. Address 


PHOTO-ERA - 383 Boylston Street, Boston 








THERE IS 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 





CLARENCE H WHITE 
will conduct a class in 
* PHOTOGRAPHY » 
at Seguinland; Five Islands P.o. 
Maine; from July8 to August 3 


address 5 W. 31st Street, New Yori:. 





MADE TO LAST 


MY ®e Luxe ENLARGEMENTS 


Are FAMOUS for QUALITY and FINISH 
Send me your negative — Let me prove it 
Special offerings — Anastigmat Lenses — Cameras 
CHAS. H. LOEBER 


Address Dept. E, Flatiron Building, New York 








STUDIO FURNITURE 


Made by a Photographer 


Sold by all the largest dealers. 
sell it, send to us for catalog. 


C. B. ROBINSON & SONS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


If yours does not 


MOVING We move to 
810 BROADWAY 

MAY 1, 1912 

Send stamp for Removal Bargain-List No. 123 


WILLOUGHBY, 814 Broadway, N.Y.C. 











SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


Work just as well as new ones, Send for our bargain-list 


St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


CARBON-WORKS 


HIGH-CLASS 
PRINTING— COPY — ENLARGEMENTS 
M. MOUSTIER, 373 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 

Highest references 








EXPERT 


LANTERN-SLIDE 


COLORIST 


; JULIAN M. COCHRANE, 209 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 








GRAFLEX CAMERAS 


AND FULL LINE OF PHOTO-SUPPLIES 
Old outfits taken in part-payment. Send us 3 cents 
in stamps for Catalog and Bargain-List 
THE GLOECKNER & NEWBY CO. 
169-171 Broadway, New York City 











Pxuoro-ERA the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 





